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an opportunity of inspecting it, and thereby 
prevent their being deceived; as much of the 
small eight rowed yellow northern coro, 
which also ripens early but not so soon as 
the Dutton, has been sold some years past for 
the real invaluable “ Dutton corn.” This in 
some instances has produced much disappoint- 
ment and loss, but perhaps the venders of it, 
have themselves been deceived and no fraud 
intended. 

Isaac Roberts, near Springmill, in Montgo- 
mery county, raised an acre and a half of it 
last year, which produced about seventy-five 
bushels without a soft ear. It was cut off 
the first week in September, and the ground 
ploughed and sowed with winter grain. 

The rats and mice which are admitted to 
be good judges of the qualities of grain, have 
displayed a very decided preference for the 
Dutton corn, where that and the common 
kind have been equally accessible to then. 

A. B. 
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Indian Corn. 


The following communication was read to the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, February 21, 
1838, and directed to be published in the Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet. 

Of all the kinds of grain raised in the Uni- 
ted States, Indian corn is the most valuable, 
taking into view the quantity and the price 
ser bushel, and it has been a subject of much 
vlicitude for some years past, that the early 
frosts have done such extensive injury to it; 
diminishing the crops and otherwise rendering 
tofmuch less value for feeding stock. In 
the South, the seasons are sufficiently long 
and warm to mature it, but in the middle and 
oorthern states this is not the case, and conse- 
quently, our farmers have been directing 
their attention to other varieties than those 
iD heretofore cultivated, that will ripen earlier 

ind bear planting at a later period. Of the 
yi, BB Xinds experimented upon with this view 

D, none has succeeded so well as the variety 

called the “Dutton Corn.” This answers 

—= fie “e purpose completely, as it may be planted 

the latter part of May, and even as ‘ate as 

the first of June, and cut off the first week in 

September fully ripe, It is a hard corn, 

deeply yellow, grains set very close, general- 

'y twelve rows, sometimes more, and never 

eight. It is remarkably heavy and be- 

weved to be more sweet and nutritious than 

‘he ordinary kinds of corn usually raised in 

“country. The stalk issmall and it shades 

he ground less than other kinds, and of course 

‘mits of being planted much nearer to- 

er. A specimen of the ears has been de- 

ited at the office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, Sie :—In the Farmers’ Cebinet of the 
that those who desire to see it may have|| 15th January, 1838, I saw your communica- 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Thatching. 

I have received two interesting communi- 
cations in answer to my inquiries—one of 
them is so emphatically addressed to me for 
my private information, that it is not proper 
to give the name of the writer—which if not 
objected to, it is always better to give for ob- 
vious reasons. Mr. Gardner comes at once 
to the point on the score of expense, and 
proves that a thatched roof is cheaper by the 
cost of the shingles, where a grass, such as 
that mentioned as growing on Doctor Tongue’s 
marshes, which nature seems to have made 
for the purpose, may be had for nothing; and 
is burned off in the spring, “any-how.” 


York, Penn., Feb, 5, 1838, 
J. 8. Skinner, Esq. 
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Thatching. 


Vou. 


tion on the subject of *Thatching.” If it be}| wood fires used, I have no fai 


at all acceptable, I can only give you some 
practical information, on the subject of your 
enquiry. A thousand bundles of rye straw is 
worth sixty dollars; supposing the straw to be 
ofa good quality, it would produce six thou- 
sand thatches, which would make as much 
roof as an equal number of shingles, that would 
cost nine dollars a thousand. The straw 
would cost -~ - - = $60.00. 
The Shingles, ( Pine.) - 954.00. 


S$ 6.00 
There would be a balance of six dollars in 
favor of the shingles. A well made thatched 
roof will last from twenty to twenty-five years. 
I tmve known thatched roofs to last thirty 
years and turn the rain. 


A farmer, or tobacco planter, who has the 
straw and need not purchase it, would proba- 
bly have nearly as good and certainly a cheap- 
er roof than by purchasing pine shingles, 
rails, &c. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun GARDNER. 


Centre Square, Pa., 1st mo. 30th, 1838. 
To J. S. SKINNER: 


| observe in the last “Cabinet,” over the 
above signature, an article on the subject of 
“ Thatching,” with a number of queries which 
I feel a willingness to endeavor to answer ina 
private way according to the best of my 
knowledge on that subject, having been 
acquainted with it from my youth up to this 
time, say fifty years, “In what part of Penn- 
sylvania is it most used or best understood !” 
lam unable to say; but in the neighborhood, 
or part of the country I have lived, it is more 
ot less practised by most farmers, generally 
for the covering of barracks, hog-pens and 
hen-roosts, Rye straw is the article alto- 
gether used for that purpose, and the best of 
any thing we have. If the straw is good, 
bright and well put on, it will cast rain fif- 
teen years, and with a little repairing will 
often last several years longer. With re- 
gard to a comparison between that and other 
kinds of roofing as to cost, it would be diffi- 
cult to decide with any degree of accuracy, 
as the different articles. mentioned in the 
communication, vary so much in price in differ- 
ent parts of the country; but | think [ can 
put the thing in a way so that thee can 
calculate it near enough for the neighbor- 
hood of Baltimore. For instance, fifty good 
bundles of straw, say two bundles to twelve 
sheaves of rye, will cover from sixteen to 
twenty square yards according to the thick- 
ness it is put on, Ido not think it the better 
for being too thick. With regard to thatching 
houses with straw, wherein there is stove 


th in that 


tice, though I never have seen jt t.:,.. 
we may easily form an idea what y.. 01°" 
come of it, it the chimney should se z 
get on fire and burn out. [| am en ° 
that I can describe the process sp seat 
understood either by “a printed desc > " 
or a diagram,” although the process js “pa 
simple, that I think f could teach any a 
of common understanding the whole , — 
ry in less than ten minutes, jf | had” "6 
here, though it is like many other oe 
“practice makes perfect.” But | have ©. 
doubt that any handy man after a few a. 
practice, would be able to put on from 3) c 
40 square yards of straw roof in aday. on \. 
ing well attended with the material jy .... 
order. The wages much the saine 
other common work. 
in Pennsylvania, to come into Marylay, «. 
thatch Tobacco houses?” I think such a me: 
could be had, but would suggest that it wel 
be more profitable to the proprietor to sex: , 
man here, and we would soon teach hii) tip 
whole art for nothing, and then he mig} » 
back and set up for himself. The tran 
work is much the same as for shingling— 
Rafters may be about 34 feet distant. [ar 
further apart, say 15 to 18 inches, according 
to length of straw or other material used, a: 
two inches wide by one in thickness, and / 
there was a false lath tacked half way b 
tween the better, to keep up the butts of te 
straw, as when one course is put on the butt 
will hardly reach to the next lath above, 
something like a split hoop-pole would » 
swer very well, but secure all the strws 
the first mentioned lath. I will however 
proceed and try to describe the process « 
thatching. In the first place when ts 
frame work is prepared, the operator may # 
himself on the lower lath at the eaves, having 
the straw well shook so as to dispense wu 
a!l the shorter particles, and tied up in sm. 
bunches of about the size both hands wie 
close, secured withabout half a dozen stn 
round the middle and then handed to the ov 
rator, who will place it on the lath 
as to tie about twelve inches from the 
tucked with asmall band, say 4 of an i 
diameter after being twisted, but not u» 
as in binding a sheaf, still drawing 2 =™ 
parcel out of the above hand-full or 
hand-full put on, either up or down; but ™ 
drawing it entirely from under the few st" 
or band that secures it to the lath, and ¥* 
twist that lest drawn so as to fasten 11 ¥" 
the ends of the first band, and when * 
twisted together, bring it over the #™ 
hand-full and under the lath, giving the ™ 
full a pound with the other fist while dn 
in order to settle and flatten it, and s 
the first course is done, which will & 


in gond 
a8 lor 


“Could a man be 
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~ ia 
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fstened on with one continued band, by 
splicing it at every _hand-full as men- 
noned; the operator still moving backward 
ai) the time. He must proceed with the 
second course, going back to the same end of 
the building where he first began; he there 
pegins in thesame manner, only turning the 
{raw the other end up, which will cover the 
érst course entirely down tothe eaves, and so 
continue With butts up in every course after 
the first to the top of the building. When 

+h sides are done in this manner, secure the 
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sell for two hundred dollars, if sold off the 
grass; this I considered a fair price, but, be- 
ing disposed to stall-feed for more profit, I 
had them put in the stalls about the first of 
November, 1836, and sold them about the 
middle of February, following, when beef 
was selling “high” in market. I sold them 
at9 cents per lb. with the allowance of 60 lbs. 
to the 100, for beef—which is about the same 
as ) 1-3 cts., on the live weight—my account 
is as follows: 

























. Dr. 
mb by laying a course of straw along and ; 
Cael pole on each side to Keep it there, or . ae soar . ° $200 - 
say other mode that may suggest. 103 B oo er 00 : a a 
‘The straw should be all dampened un- 98 mags ee aa : as 
less the weather is damp and cloudy. I of oats at 45 . 2 


ee no reason why the grass mentioned in eel deed 
thy communication should not answer as well 
as rye straw after being thoroughly cured. 
Ice houses are almost entirely covered with 
straw in our country, on account of the rays 
of the sun not heating straw as much as a 


370 40 
Interest on the above, for3 1-2 mos. 6 24 








$376 64 





: . Cr. 
wooden roof. Having thrown these hints to- 4 Cattle sold for d i een, 
gether in haste for thy own private use, | cans: cainlusion ofthe litterian’ 34:00 
conclude with respect. ’ ve Littering 0 
315 OO 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. Loss < i - 4 ™ 61 64 


Mr. Evrror.—Whilst [| appreciate your 
Cabinet as the vehicle of vajuable informa- 
ton for farmers, | cannot but fear it has a 
tendency to mislead some in their estimates 
of the profits of agriculture generally. There 
are, undoubtedly, some choice spots of ground, 
very productive, and profitable to their own- 
ers; of which, we do not fail being told, 
through the medium of agricultural publica- 
tions, and, in some instances, the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated. ‘There are very many 
larmers in Chester county,which, by the by, is 
one of the most fertile in our state, who bare- 
ly receive reasonable remuneration for their | 
ubor,—who, if they would give us a correct 
detail of their farming operations, would 
present quite a different picture when con- 
trasted with those before mentioned. 

The profits of agriculture will be found to 
be very moderate, if the estimate be made 
for five or ten years together. 


4376 64 
The grain was measured carefully—the 
hay was estimated by taking portions out of 
the racks, at different times, and weighing 
them. Upon an average, they had, earch 
28 lbs. perday. I have no doubt of its being 
!pretty nearly correet; therefore, it appears 
that I have lost nearly the amount of the hay 
by stall-feeding the cattle; which verified 
the truth of the saying, “you need not expect 
to get any thing for your hay.” 

Beef is now lower in price than it was this 
time last year, and grain could have been 
sold since harvest at the high prices—W hat 
will the profits be this winter! Farmers, 
keep good accounts, and let us hear through 
the medium of the Cabinet. 

I should be very happy in communicating 
any knowledge that | possess, relative to 
farming or stock, were | persuaded, that in 
so doing, I would confer any thing useful on 
the farming community—but, unfortunately, 
many of us are quite deficient in that kind of 
knowledge which would tend to profit, did 
we but possess it. Itt this as in other things, 
let us “go ahead.” Intelligence is as useful, 
and, very probably, as powerful as money. 

Patent scales are being erected in different 
parts of our country; these will afiord te 
farmers, the means of ascertaining the weight 
of their cattle when fatted—much is lost to 
the unskilful farmer by the erroneous esti- 
mate of the weight of his cattle, someti:mes 





STALL FEEDING CATTLE. 


Ina former number of the Cabinet I gave 
hint that | might give some account of stall- 
feeding cattle: I shall only make a statement 

facts, as they occurred with me, and shall 
ve obliged to any more experienced feeder, if 
he will show me, wherein I could have done 
better (with the single exception of having 
wld my cattle off the grass, which in that in- 
fance, I think, would have been the more 
wrofitable.) 


lascertained that two yokes of oxen would 
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owing to the bad judgment, but more general-| 
rh the duplicity, of the broker with whom he 
eals. Very superior cattle, weighing alive 
over 2000ibs. may probably, neat 7Ulbs. to. 
the 109; but such cattle as are more com- 
menly sold, of which many are oxen, weigh-| 
ing trom 1200 to 2000lbs. alive, from the | 
best information I have, I would say, 60 lbs. | 
to the 100 is a pretty fair allowance ; if not 
altogether as fat as they should be, perhaps, | 
they would lose nearly one-half. I have not, 
tried hogs very extensively, but found six| 
shotes, eight months old, to weigh, alive) 
1285lbs. with ordinary treatment; when kill-| 
ed and dressed, they weighed about 1000 lbs. | 
losing rather more than one-fifth—one, 
weighing alive 165lbs.—weighed 150ibs. 
when dressed. ‘There may be some profit: 
with hogs, provided you can have the pigs’ 
early in the spring, and market them early | 
in the ensuing fall, but, I have doubts of their 
being profitable when kept over winter, ex-| 
cepting for breeders. Hogs of 15 months, | 
rarely weigh over 350lbs., with the ordinary | 
treatment—and | cannot persuade myself to 
believe that “31-2 lbs. of corn meal, made) 
into mush, wiil makea pound of pork.” | 
I have found it better to sell pork at the | 
usual killing time, than to salt it, and sell it) 
in bacon—it loses considerably in the dry-| 
ing. | 


Thad two hogs set apart and weighed, af- | 


Stall Feeding Cattle. 


Vor. II. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 

Farmers often state that the 
cattle or hogs would have sold fo 
the animals have brought after 


QTain fed +, 
r more thar 
they Were 


|fattened : when this happens after a ta), 
|timate, taking all the proper elements ,.. 


calculation it is bad economy; but jt i... 
prehended that, on a fair experiment, jt sel, 


joccurs unless it be occasioned by his oy, 


fault in buying too dear, selling too cheay ,. 
mismanagement in feeding at too great «: 
expense. 

As regards the rate of purchase or »), 
under ordinary circumstances, where pr - 
knowledge of the subject is possessed, \: 


|presumed, that in the course of a series o/ 


years the supply and demand regulates ; 
as it regulates all other matters of trade, «, 
as to bring the price to a fair medium, givine 
to each party engaged in the business of byy. 


Jing or selling a fair remuneration for his o.*. 


lay of capital, risk, expense and labor, If th 
was not the case, the particular branch of 
business on which a loss always took plac 
would be abandoned by every body, and 
would cease to be carried on till it wou!) 
produce a fair return of profit. But it is ap. 
prehended, that the complaint, if it be a jus 


Jone, has its origin more in the extravaga ie, 


and waste arising out of the mode of feeding, 
than from any other cause. The genem! 


practice is, to feed with whole grain, in its 


ter they were killed and dressed—they |raw state, notwithstanding numerous exper. 
weighed jointly 659]bs.—After salting and |}ments have been made in most civilized 


drying in the usual manner, they made as | countries clearly .lemonstrating, that by ths 


follows : 


127 lbs. 
116 

95 

45 

28 


Total 411 


2 Shoulders before salting 64lbs., when’ 
dried 57lbs.; 1 ham, 35lbs. when dried) 
31 4lbs. 


In the valuable table, published in No. 20, 
of the Cabinet, I have discovered some typo-| 
graphical errors, in the most interesting part 
—those who have it can correct them with| 
their pencil as follows: 

Krase the number 3872 opposite, 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2ft., draw a line connecting the aforesaid | 
2it., with the next number to that erased, 
which is 4840—and so continue downwards, | 
until you shall have drawn ten lines, connect-, 
ing, lastly, 2ft. 6in., with the number 4356 ; | 
then erase the 2ft. 3in. opposite to it, and the | 
correction will then be completed. 


Respectfully yours, 
J.J. M. 


Hams - 
Shoulder 
Flitch 
Chines 


Jow| 


Chester county, Feb, 11, 1838. 


course of proceeding, about one half of it s 
lost, and the animal is not kept inas thriving 
a condition as he would have been, if it were 
steamed or boiled. Two years ago a ver 
accurate experiment was made by a farmer 
in Maryland, in feeding a number of hogs of 
the same litter on whole shelled corn, an 
on mush made of corn meal. The hogs were 
carefully weighed at the commencement anc 
termination of the experiment, and it was e& 
certained, that those fed on mush, gained mor? 
than those fed with the raw whole corn, t 
though, the meal from which it was msc 
weighed only one half as much as the cor, 
on which the others were fed. This 's 
important affair truly—miore meat mse 
with half the grain. Now, if those who te 
on whole grain could afford to sell their pr 
at seven cents2 pound, that fed on coose 
food could be sold at four ents or less, «™ 
nett the same profit. If the saving, by 
general adoption of this well known and =i" 
ple process in Pennsylvania, should be 0 
one cent per pound, it would make an sge™ 
gate saving on the pork raised in the sta‘ 

more than one million of dollars per ann® 
An annuity of a million of dollars a ye 
twenty five years, would amount to #* 
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enable us to make a complete||made in respect to your own journal, “ the 


nrien of our good Commonwealth, and in-|/ Farmers Cabinet,” in Pennsylvania and New 


ect it in every direction with rail roads 
a jcana's, and build school houses within 
eaiiaes distance of every farmer’s mansion 
2 the state. The experiment above refer- 
‘oj to was published at the time in several 
.yricultural journals so as to give it publicity, 


* 


. 


| 
ot farmers have generally gone on in the 
jd way of feeding notwithstanding.* An- 
other experiment was made and published in 
1-21, to show the economy of feeding a horse 
with ground oats, instead of giving the grain 
whole as is usual; it resulted in proving the 
set that one half the quantity crushed kept 
; horse in better order, he undergoing the 
«me labor during the trial. 

No person brought up on a farm can have 
filed to have remarked that, when cattle 
were fed on whole grain, a considerable por- 
tion of it escaped being digested, and was 
ected without having parted with any of its 
jutritious qualities, and this crude oe 
matter passing the whole line of the alimen- 
tury canal, must certain'y have been produc- 
tye of discomfort to the animal, independent 
of doing no good during its long journey. | 
The sugar beet which some of our most in- 
telligent farmers are beginning to cultivate, 
snd which produces from 1000 to 2000 bush- 
els(each weighing 60lbs.) to the acre, has 
been found to be a very important and cheap 
wxiliary in feeding all descriptions of ani- 
mils. A farmer in Delaware county raised 
4%) bushels the past season, which he has 
ben feeding to his stock this winter with 
great advantage; and it is to Le hoped the 
coming season that many will avail them- 
elves of this very nutricious and valuable 
wgetable for the use of their cattle next) 
water, The feeding with roots cannot be 
wo highly prized. In England and Scotland, 
no farmer pretends to carry bis stock through 
the winter without the extensive use of roots 
of some kind, and it is a very remarkable 
fact, that in Great Britain; no cisease under 
the name of Hollow Horn is known, which 
sme ascribe to the universal practice o 
feeding cattle with a portion of succulent 
fed daily during the winter season. 

AGRICOLA. 








For the Farmers Cabinet. 
Marl, &c. 

It is said that in passing through Virginia, 
youcan tell from the appearance of the farms, 
¥ootakesthe “ Farmers’ Register,” such has 
wen the effect of that valuable agricultural 
pornal in that state. Now you must not 
ensider me as using an empty compliment, 
“I state that it is thought, it will not be 

» before the same remark may justly be 

* See Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. I. page 153, 


Jersey ; for | tind that the best and most in- 
telligent farmers, in the parts of those two 
states, where I am pretty extensively ac- 
quainted, not only take your Cabinet, but es- 
teem it a most valuable acquisition in their 
families. Some have stated that frequently 
a single number is worth more than a whole 
years subscription I therefore, hope you will 
persevere in your good work of sowing the 
seeds of agricultural knowledge broad-cast 
through the land, and [ trust that both you 
and they will receive their reward in due 
season. Now I want some of your intelligent 
Jersey subscribers to furnish for the Cabinet 
an account of their marl; the quantity per 
acre, that is found the most useful, and its 
effects, on grass, corn, potatoes or grain; the 
cost of the article on tide water where ves- 
sels can take it in, and what places or creeks 
it can be delivered at cheapest; also how far 
it will bear hauling by land—also the best 
mode of applying it to the soil, and in fact 
all, and every information which may be use- 
ful toa person who may desire to apply it; 
and if practicable to furnish it, I should be 
pleased to leara the theory of its operations 
in promoting vegetation. The above infor- 
mation, if satisfactory, and it should suit the 
soilin Pennsylvania, may lead toa profitable 
and extensive traffic between the two states. 
Pennsylvania can furnish lime in exchange 
for marl, and, perhaps both states be benefit- 
ted. 


We begin to think that the Jersey marl 
is pushing that state ahead of us, and we are 
desirous of not being lef too far in the rear 
of our industrious neighbors, if we can help 
it by fair competition. It has long been re- 
marked, that the Jersey farmers, who attend 
the market excel us on this side of the river, 
in the neatness and care with which their 
marketing is got up. Their dressing of veal, 
lamb, &c. excels that of our best profession- 
al butchers, and there is exhibited in all their 
articles offered for sale, a tact in the getting 
up, that is unrivalled in our market. But this 
is not all; they get from 10 to 25 per cent 
more, for the same description of articles, 
and of no superior original quality, than is 
generally got by our Pennsylvania farmera, 
a very few instances excepted, and the educa- 
tion or paternity of some of these excepted 
cases can readily be traced across the Dela- 
ware. Now, if these are facts, and I be- 
lieve many witnesses could be b t to 
testify to them ; it would be very desirable 
to be informed, why this disparity has been 
brought into existence, and also the best and 
most speedy remedy for bringing us up to an 
equality at least, with our very respectable 
and thrifty neighbors overthe water. Itisa 
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Gardening.—Sugar Beet. 


Vor: Ih. 


Se 


a well known fact, that the citizens of Phila- 
deiphia are always willing to pay a higher 
price for articles, that are well and neatly 
got up, and exhibited in a clean and tidy 
manner, without the appearance of blood, dirt, 
ar dirty cloths; and it is said that it helps 
the price, and procures a more ready sale, if 
the vendor is clean shaved, and has no segar 
in his mouth. It is even said, that some 
fastidious people have adopted it as a rule for 
themselves, not to purchase any article of a 
person who smokes in market; perhaps, this 
is carrying it too far, but every one must be 
indulged in his notions in these matters. 
Now, Mr. Editor, if you do not think the 
above worth printing, just put it in the fire, 
and say nothing about it; but if you will ask 
the foregoing questions, you will oblige an 
indifferent 
FARMER. 
Feb, 22, 18338, 


——$—— iia, 


From the Yankee Farmer, 


Profits of Gardening. 


Mr. Core:—Last year, I purchased at your 
office the following seeds, one paper of each, 
at 6 1-4 cents per paper, amounting to 37 1-2 
cents which yields as follows: 
Ruta Baga, 30 bush., at 25 cts. 
T. R. Cabbage, 30 do. 311-4 
Sugar Beet, 8do. 75 
Omion, 5 do. 
Carrot, 7 do. 
Parsnep, 6 do. 


$7 50 
9 37} 
6 00 
5 00 
2 31 


3 00 


$33 18 
Cost of raising, and seed. 5 37 
Profit, $27 81 
Probably [ should have had double the 
amount had I put the seed on more ground, 


as the vegetables grew very large, some of 


the ruta bagas weighed from 8 to 10 pounds 
apiece—the turnep rooted cabbages below 
ground 12lbs., and some of the sugar beets 
over 6lbs. I mention this small instance 
of the great profit of gardening to show what 
farmers and gardeners may do, and the im- 
portance of sowing and planting good seed. 
A Youne Farmer. 


ECONOMICAL FOOD FOR HORSES. 


Nine pounds of bread, made of oatmeal 
and bean flour, will afford more nourishment 
to horses than a bushel of oats of good quality. 
A French farmer in Hainault feeds his horses 
during the winter with a mixture of boiled 
potatoes and chopped straw, giving cach 
horse daily, at two feeds, about fourteen 
pounds ot potatces, which food agrees with 
the horses, and is much relished by them. 


The Sugar Beet., 


As many of our farmers are dire 
attention to the cultivation of the 
principally for the use of stock, y 
thought that a few remarks on its cultiya:,. 
gleaned trom sources entitled to Contider . 
would be acceptable to the readers of the (...” 
net. Cuapra., authorized by 10 or ene 
sive years of experiments and observa! a 
upon the culture of the beet-root, advises». 
“sowing of the seed in the latter part of Ap.) 
or the beginning of May,when there is po \c.». 
erany danger of the return of frost, haye os. 
it with good success about the middle of the 
month of June.” In this latitude the mi: 
of April would probably answer yery w.: 
allowance, however, should be made for ; . 
state of the weather. It does not apoyo 
well to sow “immediately after the cess), m 
of frosts as the ground being cold and we: 
the seed does not gerininate immediate'y 
and the soil becoming hardened by the y;, 
lence of the rains, does not admit the ar » 
penetrate, so that if the seed do not decay 
the beets come up badly.” The most favor. 
ble period for sowing is that when the eart), 
although heated by the rays of the sun, si, 
contains sullicient moisture to produce ger. 
mination and to facilitate the growth of the 
young plant; the month of April and te 
early partwf May generally unite these u 
vantages. 


cting they 
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CHOICE OF SEED. 


* A good agriculturist should always nx 
|his own seeds ; for this purpose he wil! pics 
his beet-roots in the spring, in a good s, 
and gather the seed in September, as fasts 
it ripens, selecting only the best, and ica» 
ing upon the stalkssuch as are not thorou> 
ly ripe; each beet-root will] furnish from ir 


|to ten ounces of seeds. When no cares 
taken in selecting the seeds, and they an 
sown indiscriminately, not only are Way 
of the beets small, and ill-grown, but ha! # 
the seeds sown do not yield any thing.” i# 
seeds should be fresh, not exceeding '™ 
years old, and the utmost care shoud ® 
a that they are of the true kind. 


CHOICE OF SOILS. 


Distinction in the choice of soils for & 
‘culture of this root is exceedingly importa 
‘Its nature is to penetrate low into the gr 
‘and, therefore, prefers a deep loose mov® 
‘in which it can vegetate without obsts 
‘Its radicles easily collect the ourishmes 
‘necessary for its support, and it thrives |v 
‘riantly.* All grain lands are more of 


| 


| Notice of the Sugar Beet, page 2s 
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satural or artificial grass lands, but they come | 


up badly when sown in the spring upon such | 
andsas are are broken up in the preceding 
sutumn, the turf and roots do not in so short a 
“ime become sufficiently decomposed, and in 
order to have good beet-roots it is necessary | 
wy raise acrop of oats between the time of 
breaking up @ meadow and sowing it with 
peet-seed, after this two successive crops of| 
4 the finest beets may be grown. Dry, cal- 
careous and light soils are but little suited to 
the culture of this root, nor will it flourish 
well in strong clayey soils.* 
SITUATION OF THE GROUND. 








The position of the ground employed for 
this culture is not a matter of indifference. | 
In highland the beet succeeds but imperfect- 
ly in dry seasons, but it 1s then easily worked ; 
tie crops on these high grounds are abundant 
in wet seasons. In low marsh grounds the 
case is reversed, the crop is drowned, and the 
beet generally saturated with water, whilst 
in warm dry years the crops are excellent, 
because the heat and drought are counter- 
F acted by the fresh and moist sub-soil. To 
z obtain average crops it is, therefore, prudent 
when it can be done, to choose a situation ex- 
posed to neither of these extremes. 


eee 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


Generally speaking I cultivate beets upon 
t!| such lands as are appropriated for sowing 
for receiving the seed by three good tillings, | 
twoof which are performed in the winter, | 
sd one in the spring, by this last ploughing | 
the dung which is thrown upon the ground | 
iter the second is mixed with it, the quantity 
o} manure employed is the same as if the 
ground was to be immediately sown with 
wheat.t The importance of thorough plough- 
ing, harrowing, rolling, and all other means 
* mproving soils is now pretty well under- 
7 food. All plants do not require in the same 
degree these precautions, and those which 
require them least generally rank among 
‘rhausting plants, while those that can least 
dispense with them are considered fertili- 
ang. The bect is of this latter description, 
ind one of the leading advantages which it 
fers to et is the necessity it creates 
monly for deep and thorough ploughings, 
tat moreover the careful culture it requires, 
tnd the means to gether it, must in 
the aggregate necessarily leave the soil in a 

a ME PONE CRY. ra 


ee Agricultural Chemistry, page 317. 
. 3hs- 





'|following methods. 


the cultivation of beets, but the||highly improved state, and the benefits 
aus soils for the pu are those that have’ therefore to rural economy which an exten- 
dest test depth duane mould. They | sive culture of this plant must produce are 
a be cultivated with good success upon | incalculable. 


SOWING BEET SEED. 


CuapraL, always good authority, says that 
beet-seed may be sown in either of the three 
1. In a seed-plot. 2, 
in drills. 3. broad-cast. The first of these, 
ways offers to the agriculturist the advantage 
of requiring much the least time at a season 
of the year when every moment is precious— 
the young plants may be transplanted the 
latter partof May or in the month of June 
before hay-harvest. The first and third 
method of'sowing are objectionable. Chaptal 
employed the process of sowing broad-cast for 
several years, but abandoned it for sowing in 
drills, as being more sure and more economi- 
cal. For this purpose, as soon as the ground 
is prepared I trace upon the surface, by means 
of a harrow armed with four teeth, distant 
about eighteen inches from each other, fur- 
rows of an inch in depth; the seed is drop- 
ped in these furrows at intervals of sixteen 
inches, by women or children who follow the 
harrow, and who cover the earth over the 
seeds with their hands. Each woman can 
plant in this manner, six or eight thousand 
seeds in a day,—page 319. Four pounds of 
seeds will be sufficient to plant an acre. But 
whatever mode may be followed it is neces- 
sary to observe the three following rules. 
l. ‘To sow only new and naturally fertile 
soils. 2. Not to place the seed at the depth 
of more than an inch. 3. Not to sow the 


grain upon in the fall. ‘The lands I prepare | seed too thick. 
|| WEEDING AND OTHER LABOR NECESSARY TO 


THE CULTURE OF THE BEET. 


Few plants require more care than beets, 
their development being greatly impeded by 
the neighborhood of other plants, and if the 
soil be not light and loose around them, they 
languish, turn yellow and cease to grow.— 
If the plants are sown in furrows, the plough 
or cultivator may be passed between the 
rows, and the roots of the plants be cleared 
with the weeding fork. The same operation 
must be jepeated at least twice in a season. 
As weeding opens the earth to the free en- 
trance of air and water, the plants may be 
seen to be benefitted by it; the green of their 
leaves deepens, their roots increase in size, 
and their toliage expands.—Chaptai. 

It is well suited for feeding milch cowa, 
being exceedingly nutritious, and causing 
them to give abundant milk, while it does 
not taint it with the bad flavor which turneps 

ive.— 

Remarks on the gathering and preserva- 
tion of the beet-root wil] be given hereafter, 





232 Sugar Beet—Ross’ Threshing Machine. Vou II 
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ultivation of the Sugar Bect. The power of one horse to drive the m 
4. 


Peat ; ‘chine, will thresh in a day, from §¢ 

By ania ~ ieee here a ten! hundred bushels of wheat or ime . 
aed : Bee and || L Wo horses will thresh from seventes > 

e fed the former to his cows, but soon found ‘one hundred and fifty b seventy-five t, 
a bitter taste was imparted to the milkand but-|/ ro, Sete y bushels in a day_ 
ter; he then commenced feeding on the sugar), bushels in a da ae sine “a two hundrej 
beet, and obtained not only an increased | four hundred bushels me i Cae tWo ty 
quantity of milk of superior richness, and)| ,,, be built for forty dol] Y- This machine 
consequently of butter, but the latter was) My machine - ated hee 
considered equal to that made in summer. SRS Clover, can be 


He has already secured seed for the next [oan for forty dollars, and it will, With the 


season, being convinced of the superiority of | ence hg a h age _ from one to twp 
sugar-bect for the feeding of stock. per hour. 1 wo horses from one y, 


J. L., near Jenkentown, had three cows, three bushels per hour. Three —— from 
our horses 


two of which he fed on ship-stuff, the other one to four bushels per hour. 


he fed on the sugar-beet. The latter gave an |from one to five bushels per hour 


increased quantity of milk of a rich cream || ¢ My machine for shelling corn, will 
color, and the butter was fully equal to that} 
made in the summer season. J. L. has culti-|| 
vated the sugar-beet two seasons, and has a Leeaaee cae was patented in Apri 
high opinion of its nutritious qualities. | » and the other two, in February, 1535 

A gentleman, near Haddonfield, N. J.) JOSEPH Ross, 
gave ruta bagaand corn at the same time to| i February 9th, 18% 
his hogs; the corn was eaten in preference to), We are requested to state that Mr. Row 
the turnep; he then gave corn and sugar. | Will dispose of single rights for the above 
beet, the latter was devoured with avidity, named machines, township, county or state, 
and the corn left untouched. |/on the most reasonable terms. Applicatin, 

, of Bucks county, while fattening a tnay be made to him at Boundbrook, Somers: 
eow gave her the sugar-beet which she eat|/county, N. J. In the list of premiums award. 
with greediness, and refused pumkins, until||¢4 by the managers of the late fair of ti: 
the stock of beets was exhausted. American Institute, held in New York, we tind 

EZEKIEL RHOADES, near Norristown, has |! the following :—T'o Joseph Ross, Bound brook 
fed his cows on sugar-beet during the present \N. J., for the best Clover Threshing Mi. 
winter, and he says the result was an in- || Chine and Corn Sheller, ‘a silver mede..” 
creased proportion of milk and butter of very | 
superior quality. 

The above are a few facts of many in our| 
possession, all tending to show that the sugar || A correspondent says :—I will barely state 
beet is worthy the attention of farmers. as|/* fact, or rather an experiment in the sgt 
an article of winter food for their stock. cultural line. I planted in my garden 
1836, one potatoe, from which I raised nine’r- 
six potatoes. In 1837, I planted the nine’: 
six, and raised from them eighteen anda 
Ross’ Patent Threshing Machine. ‘bushels of as large and handsome potatoe: ® 


on) Tev Thus in two years I raised r= 
hine is constructed, so that the||" CYT SaW. 4 hus In two years 
This machine 1s cons '|one potatoe eighteen and a half bushels. Te 


rt usually denominated the cylinder in}: e 
Phreshing Seachines, is made alia in the || only secret is, I cut out the eyes, and ee 
middle than at the two ends, and instead of||©Y® _ the hill. 5 deem it re . 
being a cylinder, it is in fact, formed by the|| mers to know this, as there is a grea 
unison of two truncated cones at their smaller ||¥!9g in seed.—Conn. Observer. 
ends. The difference of diameter between 
the middle and ends, may be about one inch; Worth trying.—An experienced wt! 
or instead of two truncated cones, this part)! says that one bushel of flaxseed ground ¥# 
may be made concave in a regular curve, re-|| eight bushels of oats, is better for horses 
ducing its diameter in the middle, so that it jsixteen bushels of oats alone, and will ee 
shall be three-fourths of an inch, or upwards,|\tually cure the bots. If this really b “ 
less there than at the two ends. case, the mixture would be much chet? 
The effect of this arrangement, it has been || food for horses than oats by themselves 
experimentally proved, is to prevent that an-||/one bushel of flax-seed, would not gene 
noyance from the current of wind and dust,||cost more than four bushels of oats, '¢#'" 
produced in other machines for threshing||a.saving of 4 bushels in every 16. I 
grain. : worth a trial. 


She, 
om one tu three bushels per minute, p,. 
thirty-five dollars. <i 


RAISING POTATOES, 
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No. 14. 
Raising Poultry=Domestic Fowls. 


The varieties of the common fowl are very 
~ymerous, and distinguished from one ano- 
ner by their size, color, and fecundity. 

1. The game-fowl isa very singular crea- 
mre on account of its habits, Size less than 
that of the common fowl, symmetry of its 
‘nbs greater, and the beauty of its plumage 
-markable, when not mutilated for the bar- 
brous sport for which it is destined. Its 
dosh is white, and esteemed beyond that of 
:)) the common kinds for its delicacy and fla- 
yor; but the singular pugnacity of disposition, 
which shows itself at the earliest period of 
\ife, deters all breeders rearing it except for 
the purpose of gaming. Whole broods, 
warce feathered, become blind from continu- 
ed fighting. They cannot be employed for 
crossing the common fowl. 

» The Dorking-fowls, so named from a 

town in Surrey, are the largest and finest of 
our domestic breed. ‘Their color is wholly 
white, their body is capacious, and they are 
prolific layers of eggs. They are distin- 
vuished by having five claws on each foot. 
* 3, Equal to the Dorking in estimation, are 
the Poland fowls. Their color is black, 
heads flat, and surmounted with a crown o 
feathers. They are a very useful variety, 
prolific of eggs, but less inclined to set, than 
those of any other breed. 

4. The Bantum is a little Indian breed, 
very delicate to eat, but, from the smallness 
of its size, not of any economical importance. 

5. The Chitogong or Malay fowl, is the 
largest variety of the species, but the flesh 
s regarded as inferior to those described.— 


Fig 37. 


Raising Poultry. 933 


| When it is wished to form a breed of fowls, 

the breeding should be from a young stock. 
Hens are at their prime at three years old, 
and decline after the age of five. The best 
period to commence breeding is in the 
spring—Low. The number of hens to one 
male should be from four to six, the latter be- 
ing the extreme number, with a view of ma- 
king the utmost advantage, although ten and 
even twelve have been formerly allowed. 


POULTRY HOUSES, YARD, &c. 


The situation of the poultry house should 
be dry, and exposed either to the east or 
south-east, so as to enjoy the sun’s ray’s in 
winter as soon he rises above the horizon— 
Lovpon. Where a set of houses are intend- 
ed then, a situation should be fixed on, near 
or close to the farm yard, and with ample 
space around for the fowls to disperse over in 
the day time, and one or more ponds for the 
aquatic sorts. All must have access too 
gravelled yard and to grass for range, and 
have clear water near. Great attention 
should be paid to cleanliness and whitewashi- 
ing, not for appearance but to destroy ver- 
min—ArTHUR Youna. 


The following remarks are from Maubray’s 
work on Poultry:—“ A space thirty by fifty 
feet may be made choice of for the buildings 
and yards ; the building may be ranged along 
the north side, and the three other sides en- 
closed with a trellis or slatted, or wire fenee, 
from six to eight feet in height, and subdivi- 
ded with similar fences. according to the 
number of apartments. The hen house (a 
fig. 37) and turkey house (b) may have the 


Fig. 33. 





roosts (c, ¢) in part over the low houses for 
ducks (d) and geese, (f, g, h) and besides 
laese there may be other apartments for 
tatehing, or for newly hatched broods, for 
fattening, to serve as an hospital, or for re- 


site to the door, in order to create a thorongh 
draft, when both are opened, and also a valve 
in the roof, to admit the escape of the hottest 
jand lightest air. Every door ought to have a 
small opening at the bottom, for the admis- 





lining, boiling, and otherwise preparing||sion of the fowls when the door is shut— 
food, killing poultry and other purposes. A\||The elevation should be a simple style, and 
we may pass through the whole for moist or||there may be a pigeonry over the centre 
‘ery severe weather ; and the windowsought} building. The roost is sometimes a mere 
‘have outward shutters, both for excluding ||floor or loft, to which the birds fly up or as- 


‘Icessive heat and excessive cold. 


In every | cend by a ladder; at other times it is nothi 


‘partment there ought to be a window oppo-'more than the coupling timbers of the roof, 
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or a series of cross battens or rods, rising in 
gradation from the floor to the roof. The bat- 
tens should be placed at such a distance hori- 
zontally as that the birds, when roosting, 
may not incommodate each other by their 
droppings. For this purpose they should be 
a foot apart for hens, and eighteen inches 
apart for turkies. The slope of the roost 


may be about 45°, and the lower part should || 


lift up by hinges in order to permit a person 
to remove the dung. No flying is requisite 
in case of such a roost, as the birds ascend 
and descend by steps, see figure 39, in which 
(a, 6) are spars for the poultry to sit on (c, c) 
ranges of boxes for nests, (d) the roof, (e) the 
door which should be nearly as high as the 
ceiling, for ventilation, and should have a 
small opening with a shutter at bottom, to 
permit the poultry to go in and out at plea- 
sure. The spars on which the clawed birds 
are to roost, should not be round and smooth 
but roundish and roughish like the branch‘of 
the tree.”—Mausray. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


Soiling of Cattle. 

The following is taken from “the Diary of 
an Invalid,” a late traveler in Switzerland 
and may serve to show something of the 
manner of managing cattle in that country, 
where industry and thrift are the order of 
the day. If you think it worth publishing 
it ls at your service. X. 


“Inthe neighborhood of Lausanne, there 
isa large grazing farm, where no less than a 
hundred cows are kept in the confinement of 
the stall during the whole year. The ad- 
vantage of this mode, in a farming point of 
view, seem to be considerable. The grass 
Which supplies them with food during the 
summer, instead of being wastefully trodden 
under foot, and daintly picked, is regularly 
and fairly cut—fat and Jean together—and is 
thus made to go much farther; while the 
vast quantity of manure which is accumula- 
ted from so large a stock, is sufficient to sup- 
port the pastures, under the constant exhaus- 
tion of the scythe. 

The Swiss are very attentive to the dres- 
smg of their pastures, and to the preservation 
of the means of doing so; particularly to the 
urinary part of the manure, by far the richest 
and most valuable, of which they collect and 
treasure up every drop with scrupulous care. 

The animals on the other hand give more 
milk than if they were at liberty, and are in 
much better condition, in the grazier’s sense 
of the word; that is, they are always ready 
for the butcher. The only objections to this 
mode, arise out of considerations for the hap- 


Soiling of Cattle-—Ploughing. 


Vou. I], 


piness of the animals themselves, to y 
we are disposed to attribute human fee), 
and sentiments, and to imagine that thee 
derive the same pleasure from browsing m4 
‘ly in the sunshine of the meadow, or reposin 
in the protecting shade of the woodland, or 
‘rounded by the beauties of nature, which y, 
| should ourselves feel, if similarly situas. 
But it may, I think, be fairly conclude 
that animals, though they may seem to part 
bites with man, to a certain extent jy the 
faculty of reason, are utterly insensible ty q) 
the pleasures of taste and imagination, T),. 
beautiful has no charms for the brute creation. 
and even in the passion of sexual desire. 
where, if any where, it might be supposed t, 
have some influence ; we do not perceive tha, 
youth, beauty, and cleanliness, make a more 
forcible appeal to their feelings, than age. 
dirt, and deformity. And it may be doubted. 
whether, the tranquility and protection from 
flies during summer, afforded by the stali, be 
‘not sources of greater gratification to these 
| animals, with whom— 


‘“‘'To live well, means nothing but to eat” 


jthan any which they could find in the ep. 
\joyment of liberty, or the contemplation of 
the landscape.” 


On Deep and Frequent Ploughing. 


The late Mr. Pickering, in an address be 
fore the Essex County Agricultural Society, 
says—* Tientertain no doubt of the utility o! 
deep ploughing; not at once, in our lands in 
general, but by an increase of 2 or 3 inches 
every annual ploughing, until the earth te 
stirred and pulverized to the depth of ten ot 
twelve inches. Indian corn planted in such 
a mass of loosened earth, would not, | am 
persuaded, ever suffer by ordinary droughts 
Like a sponge it would absorb a vast quantity 
of rain water, and become a reservoir to sup 
ply the want of that and of all other plants 

Nothing is more common ina dry sumuer, 
than the rolling of the leaves of corn; and 
that circumstance is often mentioned asa 
evidence of the severity of the drought 
This rolling of the leaves of Indian coro, 8 
the consequence, in part, of scant manuring, 
but still more of shallow ploughing. lev. 
perhaps, are aware of the depth to which the 
roots of plants will penetrate in a deep’ 
‘loosened earth. A gentleman much incline! 
to agricultural inquiries and observations, !*- 
formed me nearly fifty years ago, that seeing 
some men digging a well in a hollow plsee, 
planted in Indian corn then at full growt, 
he stopped to examine how far its roots 
descended, and he traced them to the dept 
of nine feet. The soil was an accumulawwe 


| 
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é earth, which had run or been thrown down 
= aero a common turnep sown in Whilst nearly all who have tried ashes as 
corm weather; and on a soil sufficiently |? Te" to their superior eficiency: te wn ae 
poist, | have snp! aly bean italy ancut rover of the ay still we ae : walle’ Woe 
js hours; and in only four or five days af- “a cae eae by ; . ae y near 
wards, L found the plants had sent roots to|| ‘© Question mooted, whether they possess 
erw h of four or five inches. any virtue asa manure! ‘This is the more 
the depth o y to be regretted, as even experience, itself 
would seem to have but little, if any influ 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ence in settling a question - the deepest im- 
rtance to every agriculturist living near 
Ashes. a of our large aie or on navigable wa- 
Of al] things to make grass grow ashes} ter leading to them. To our mind, leached 
heats; this you may depend upon, for } have ashes will bear hauling by land several miles, 
red it often, and it has never failed yet; and that, even when the first cost is added to 
yst collect as much of it together as you that of transportation, they will be found to 
can, the more the better, and spread it over be a cheap manure. W hen they can be trans- 
your grass grounds, and see if l am not cor- ported by water communication, in quanti- 
‘ect in my assertion. It is said by some || ties, and at less cost, they are the more valu- 
seople that it is the potash which is in it, that|j able ; and, therefore, those who may reside 
nraduces the effect and I strongly suspect)/on navigable rivers, convenient for their pro- 
they are right in this matter; for two years||/Ccurement and delivery, should make it a point 
so suspecting that to be the case, I procured of duty to themselves, and their country, to 
«me potash from an apothecary, which cost obtain them, as there can be no doubt that 
about five cents a pound, and dissolved it inj|in addition to their efficacy in promptly re- 
water, and put it over the grass ground with|/Storing exhausted soils to a state of desirable 
s watering-pot, just for an experiment, and fertility, they are, next to lime, among the 
rou would have been surprised to see how||most lasting manures ever applied to the 
luxuriantly the grass grew where it was put. earth. Among their other good qualities, 
Now, I should like some of the intelligent||they are equally beneficial when applied to 
furmers who take your paper to try an experi-|| clays, as to sands, and sandy loams—disin- 
meat with potash this spring, and inform|]tegrating the tenacious particles of the first, 
your readers of the result through the Cabi-||thus rendering them friable and easy of being 
net. Some say it is excellent for Indian corn;|} Worked; and imparting body and consistency 
this might also be tried. My object is to|| to the two latter, soas to give to them a great- 
make plenty of grass grow, for I find if we ly increased capacity for retaining manures, 
can do that, we then can accomplish every||To cold clays, they are particularly adapted 
thing we can desire in agriculture, because || by their warming qualities, infusing, as they 
with that, we can feed stock, and by that||do, an active and highly beneficial principle 
means make manure, and with plenty of]| into bodies, which, otherwise, might have re- 
manure, What cannot be done by industrious|| mained inert, if not noxious to healthful vege- 
and intelligent farmers: I say industrious and || tation. 
utelligent, because without these two quali-|} Asa top dressing to meadows, when ap 
tes,a man had better quit farming at once,|| plied at proper seasons, and in proper quant 
and try to find out some business soon, that|| ties, they are found productive of the happiest 
can be carried on to profit without those in-|| effects. 
dispensable qualifications to a farmer; and Applied to corn, wheat, rye, oats, buck- 
when the discovery is made I hope it will be|} wheat, turneps, potatoes ; indeed, to almost 
communicated through your paper, for I} the entire vegetable family, they are em> 
should like to embark in such a business as I nently useful. For turneps and corn,we know 
in well adapted to it by nature. of no manure that can compare with them in 
} MonTGOMERY. the degree of benefits resulting. On corn 
N. B. A person has just informed me, that they have been known, even when applied in 
* plan of farming without industry has been|| minute quantities to the hills say, a gill to 
on trial for many years in some part of North|| each, to produce the most wonderful effecta 
Varoliva, but notwithstanding, they have ex-|| Having spoken of the proper seasons of 
erted all their ingenuity on it they have not||application, and proper quantities, it may 
yet succeeded in their attempt. He says/||not be inopportune to remark, that on mea- 
tat when he returns there, if there should||dows they should be spread in early fall, winter 
te any thing encouraging in the prospect, he|| or spring, when the ground is dry and firm, and 
will forwa 7 a letter on the subject, as it|| when there be no danger of poaching—to all 
#t matter of much interest to many farmers. || grain crops they should be applied ta the euz- 


Leached or Slacked Ashes for as a Manure 
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236 Ashes.—Indian Wheat. 


face and harrowed in at the time of seeding: 
the proper quantity, we conceive to be, on 
clays, 200 bushels: on sands and loams, from 
100 to 150 bushels to the acre. 

Wood Ashes, we have seen it stated con- 
sists principally of potash or vegetable alkali, 
united with carbonic acid,* and that these 
substances have been proved by analysis, to 
exist in most plants. Now, if these be the 
principal ingredients in the composition of 
ashes, as they are known to be promotive of 
the vigorous growth ef plants, may not ashes, 
besides possessing the mechanical qualities 
we have before ascribed to them—of decreas- 
ing the tenacity and warming clays—and of 
giving tenacity to sands and loams—We say, 
may a not, also, contain, to a considerable 
extent, the principle of nutrition? We in- 
cline to this belief; and we think we are borne 
out in our opinion by the fact, of the astonish- 
ing difference in product they are known to 
effect, even when used in small quantities. 
The mere disintegration, or the division of the 
particles in the one soil, or the conferring 
substance upon the other, could not, if they 

no other than stimulative powers, 
impart such lasting vigor, and give such pro- 
ductive capacity to plants, as are invariably 
witnessed. For stimulation without nourish- 
ment, good and wholesome nourishment, 
would, by mere force of its own action, bring 
about repletion, and consequently, premature 
decay and dissolution. Is vegetable alkali, 
combined witn carbonic acid and potash, es- 
sential to the growth of plants? Certainly, or 
we would not, by analysis, be able to find 
them forming the component parts of healthy 
plants. We admit, that the lacteals of the 
roots even of healthy plants, might take up 
these substances in their liquid or gaseous 
forms; butthen, if they did not contain con- 
genial food, but were merely stimulative, 
the very excess of the latter, would produce 
death in plants, as do alcoholic stimulants in 
the human subject.— Farmer and Gardener. 


Vor. I] 


Indian Wheat, 


This is the name applied toa grain, wh, 
recently has been brought into notice by .. 
extraordinary productiveness, and of yj, 
as inquiries are constantly made of ys - 
propose to give what information we Sateen 

The plant refered to is, without question 
the Tartarian Buck-wheat; or as jt js called 
by others, the Siberian Buck-wheat. oh 
longs to thetribe of the Polygonum frop, », 
many sides; and its name Buck-whea: + 
supposed to be a corruption of Beech-whea: 
from the resemblance of its seeds to ¢),. 
Beech Mast. The cultivation of this per 
ticular kind of Buck-wheat is not new jn this 
country nor in this state. The recent er. 
citement in regard to it seems to have bee, 
accidental; its value perhaps being mors 
particularly brought into view by the failure 
of common Wheat through the grain worm 
and by rust; and the loss of the Indian (or 
by the inclemency of the seasons, This 
particular kind has been several years cult. 
vated in Pennsylvania; and a beautiful sam. 
ple of it was brought to us from the north. 
western parts of that state three years since; 
but without any name by which to designate 
it, or any account of its cultivation or its 
yield. It has been likewise for several years 
cultivated successfully in Hampshire County 
in this State. It was said to have been intro 
duced into Germany a century ago; and 
within a few years has been cultivated in 
Great Britain. It is supposed to possess con- 
siderable advantages over the kind that has 
been usually cultivated, not only because it s 
considerably heavier in the grain, but is gene- 
rally considered more palatable. _ It is said t» 
do well even in the poorest soils; is not a’ 
fected by cold; and being more disposed to 
branch out and spread its stalks, requires not 
so much seed for its cultivation as the con 
mon kind of buck-wheat. Some persons 
who have cultivated it demur to the fact of 
its being more productive; and complain of 
its flour as being blackish and rather bitter. 
These differences can only be reconciled by 
supposing differences in the modes of cultivs: 
tion; in the nature of the soils, upon which * 
grows; in the kind of manure employed; " 
the manner of its being cured; and in 
manufacture of the bread itself. 

With a view to give the best informatio 
we have been able to obtain of its cultivation 
and history here, we subjoin some extrac 
from letters received in answer to our inqt 
ries, 

“Of its origin, says one of our correspo™ 
dents, I know nothing; but report says # 

ears since a traveller fed his horse at 4 pe 
ic house, in a town a few miles north of 4 





























MANGE IN HOGS, 


A correspondent of the Southern Planter 
says:—“ During my travels through the 
State, especially towns and villages, I see a 
vast number of swine dying with what is call- 
ed the mange, while many others are on the 
eve of expiring. This disease is very easily 
cured, if persons would only take the trouble 
of pulverizing sulphur, and giving each hog 
affected, one table spoonful in a little corn 
meal dough, twice a week for two weeks, 
they will shed the scurf and become perfectly 
clean. The sulphur at the same time de- 
stroys lice and fleas on the swine.” 


* Gypsum has also been detected in ashes. 
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Hartland, Vt.,) and that after he left, a few | of the cultivation of this article of produce, 
~ sigs were found in the trough in some re-|| which is comparatively new among us. We 
sects resembling buck-wheat; and that these || have been informed on authority on which 
peing soW, produced the grain now known|| we rely that it has this year yielded seventy- 
by the name of Indian Wheat. It produced five bushels to the acre ; but the circumstan- 
4) or 40 bushels to the acre on ordinary land,||ces under which this product has been ob- 
wch as will not bear a good crop of any || tained, have not come to our knowledge. It 
other grain; and sometimes yields 75 to 100}| would be wrong to calculate upon any such 
bushels to the acre.” amount as usual or probable. That which 
" «Our farmers differ much as to the quanti- | we have tested weighed 49|bs. to the bushel. 
ty of seed that should be sown. Some put)||A farmer with whom we are acquainted, 
og a bushel, some not more than eight apne who has used it in his family, has obtained 
[ should say from 16 to 25 quarts. It may||35lbs. of flour to a bushel of grain. A grain 
be sown any time till July. It requires from | weighing this much, and yielding in a poor 
two to three months to come to maturity; if|| soil, without manure, even 25 or 30 bushels 
sown too early it will be in danger from late ||to the acre, must be pronounced a valuable 
frosts. About the middle of June is the usu-||/acquisition. It is advised by some farmers 
s! time of sowing here.” to use it for horses ; but one writer’ says, he 
“The land should not be too rich. On)/ has known it to produce a stupefying effect. — 
common land without manure it succeeds|| Young says, a bushel goes farther than two 
well. Poor sandy land that is not worth) bushels of oats. In fattening swine it is said 
cultivating in any other grain produces a fair || that eight bushels of buck-wheat will go as 
crop. The ground should be prepared as for||far as twelve bushels of barley-meal. We 
rye or oats. Ifthe land be poor, it should be|/give these statements entirely upon the au- 
left as smooth as possible that the grain may |} thority of others, having had very partial ex- 
be cradled low; as it generally branches out || perience in the use of it for feeding. Buck- 
near the ground, especially when sowed thinly || wheat cakes, which are almost a standing 
oron poor land. The average weight is 48)/dish in Pennsylvania and Maryland, when 
to 50lbs. per bushel. It is used for various||well made, and eaten warm, are much es- 
kinds of bread stuff; also for feeding hogs,||teemed by most people; are deemed nutri- 
horses, cows, &e. When floured as it should | tious; and have the advantage of not turning 
be, it makes good bread if eaten when new, |/acid upon the stomach. 
whether warm or cold. It will mix well|| The plant is cultivated in many places ex- 
with rye and Indian meal for coarse bread.—|/tensively for its advantages in feeding Bees ; 
It is thought by some to be equal to corn for||its blossoms containing a large quantity of 
fattening hogs, bushel for bushel; but I think|| honey and remaining a long time open, diffe- 
thisisa mistake. I have known no experi- | rent plants in the same field, and different 
ments to test its value. It is fed to horses by || parts of the same plant opening in flower at 
some persons, but. probably oats by weight/||different times. One writer says “the 
are preferable. On the whole I think it a||haulm of buck-wheat is more valuable than 
very valuable kind of grain, especially in pla-|| clover if cut while in flower.” It is of little 
ces where the land is naturally poor or has|| value as food for animals after the seed has 
become exhausted by long continued cultiva-|| ripened. 
tion.” One person says he has seen hogs after 
We have another letter before us, which having a heartily of it become a econ 
states; “I suppose the right name of this|| ated as to be unable to walk without reeling. 
grain to be Indian-wheat. It has been culti-|| How far the use of it for swine would under 
vated a number of years in Vermont, and in//such circumstances compromit those good 
“me parts of New York ; but where it origi- ‘men, who have signed the temperance pledge, 
nally came from, I cannot tell. I broke UP|/is a nice question in casuistry, which we 
ast year about 2 1-8 acres of a picce of pas-|| shall leave to them todecide. Perhaps they 


ture land ; sowed one bushel and two quarts, || will construe their obligations in this matte 
end obtained one hundred bushels, which was || a; applying to in furnishing the em of 


the greatest yield I have heard of. It has!| intoxication only to human swine. 


been raised on almost all kinds of land. I! ; 
sowed it last year on the 10th of June. I On its value as 8 green dressing and for 


think the purpose of ploughing under, and as a 
; oo : fonaen ae ee protection of the young wheat, we shall have 
duce from twenty to twenty-five pounds of something to add a future and more conveni- 


flour per bushel. "It is used as an article of\|°"™* season.— N. E. Farmer. 





considerably in these times of scarcity, 


and is much used for fattening swine.” Try to spend your time usefully both to 


Such are the accounts we have received yourself and others. 
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From the Baltimore Patriot. 
Wine Making in the United States. 


The following, extracted from the Southern 
Agriculturist for October, ought to be gene- 
rally disseminated. It shows what can be 
done, and may induce others to try to do 
likewise. Mr. Herbemont has been making 
wine for many years—1l5 or 20 probably; 
and the writer of this has frequently had the 
pleasure of tasting its good qualities. I will 
not say it is equal to the best Medeira, but I 
do say I like it much better, as it is not 
brandied. ‘The kind of grape he principally 
cultivates for his best wine is called the 
“ Herbemont Madeira.” 


Yours, &c., 
G. B. 8. 


F.xtracted from an article in the October number 
of the Southern Agriculturist. 


Columbia, 8S. C., Sept. 9, 1837. 


By way of encouragement, I must tell you 
that [ have this very day terminated my vin- 
tage, except a few odd grapes, which I shall 
gather next week, which will add 50 or 60 
gallons of wine to that already made. [ 
made at my farm 750 gallons, and in my 
garden 528 gallons. This last is a most 
enormous crop; for the vines that produced 
that quantity are on one sixth part of anacre. 
This 1s, therefore, at the rate of 3168 gallons 
to the acre, which is perhaps a greater crop 
‘jthan ever was made any where else; at least 

I never have seen any account of any more 
than 2000 gallons, and that is exceedingly 
rare. 
that the wine will be of a very good quality. 
The produce of two of the vines in my garden 
is so great, that if [ had not the most respec- 
table witnesses of the fact, I should hesitate 
to name it. They produced one hundred 
and thirty gallons of wine, and even more. 


Very respectfully, 
N. Herpemonr. 
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SHEEP. 


It is computed ina book recently published 
at Cambridge, that the number of sheep in 
certain of the States, is as follows: 

In Maine 622.619, New-Hampshire 465.- 
179, Vermont 1.099.011, Massachusetts 373.- 


322, Rhode Island 81.619, Connecticut 255.-| 


169, New-York 4.299.879, New Jersey 250.- 
000, Pennsylvania 1.714.640, Delaware 150.- 
000, Maryland 270.000, Ohio 1.711.200, Ken- 
tucky 600.000, Virginia 1.000.000. The 
whole amount being 12.897.638. The whole 
eae) of wool produced is estimated at 41.- 
17.324]bs. Valued at $21,168.246, 


Wine Making.— Sumac. 


I have, moreover, reasons to believe | 


Vor. I] 


Sumac, 


‘There are great numbers of articles tha: zm 
spontaneously in our fields and woods, tha, i 
neglect to gather, but fit our ships to go to Eurone 
| Africa, and Asia, to obtain them, because they om 
them cheap; and to pay for them, draw of th» ™ 
blood of our circulation. Our correspondent bp 
low, has pointed us to one article on which », 
may commence ; there are thousands of others _ 
We hope he will continue his observations and 
point them out. 


TQ AGRICULTURISTsS, 


That it is a lamentable fact—blessej 
the people of these United States are, wi) 
an almost boundless extent of territory, com. 
prehending, within its already populated 
‘limits, nearly every variety of soil as well as 
‘of climate; abounding with the mighties 
rivers, mtersected (as many parts of it now 
‘are, and doubtless all soon will be) with 
canals and rail-roads; and bountifully supp})- 
‘ed with vast natural resources, to encourage 
‘and reward the toils of the laborer—that ne. 
cessity should have compelled vs, to unport 
from Europe and other foreign countries, : 
very large proportion of the bread stuffs re. 
‘quired to support us during the past and pre. 
‘sent year—surely no friend to his country 
can for a moment dispute. And the natural 
effect of the extraordinary state of things, 
‘ought to be, to teach us to examine minutey 
| into our condition, and, if it be possible, strive, 
by increasing attentions to agriculture, to do 
‘away such a prolific source of national shame. 
Within a short time past, I have seen wits 
| pleasure, in our own and several sister states, 
‘instances of watchfulness and care on the 
‘part of the legislatures, in providing suitable 
‘and duly qualified scientific gentlemen s 
geologists, to survey and report upon the var- 
‘ous buried sourcés of mineral wealth, witha 
‘their respective jurisdictions. Such profit 
‘ble legislation cannot be too highly praises, 
\as it is calculated to bring forward into places 
of usefulness, many of the scientific men wilt 
which our country is now so well supplieé— 
men who have genius, cultivation, a 
talent, and are competent to develop her 
‘tural treasures in the soil, and to point out 
‘the best plans for making such riches avai 
‘ble. But why should we neglect the vege 
ble kingdom! 1 
In the indigenous vegetables of whic 
‘America is so prolific, we have before vs 
‘immense field of action ; and, one would thins. 
such a research for the botanist might £ 
hand in hand with that of the geologist; “ 
‘latter would inform us as to the soils, and 
‘former indicate those native productions whic? 
‘would flourish best, if planted there. 
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No. ]4. 


| amfully convinced in my own roind, that 
ar country does produce many spontaneous 
: vegetable products, capable, with buta mode- 
‘ie share of toil, of amply rewarding the 


‘ 


mir cultivation, for commercial or manufac- 
wit + 


wring purposes ; and I farther believe, that) 


. careful study into the natures, properties, 
-abits, and usefulness, of such plants as are 
ndigenous to, or capable of being introdyiced 
oto this country, could not be otherwise than 


entertaining and instructive to every citizen. | 


js it not a matter of astonishment, that at 
the present period, when our manufacturers 


§ nerfection, as in most branches to stand forth 
‘yecesstul rivals to, and in others to challenge 


competition with, the older and longer prac-_|| 


used artisans of Europe, we are found impor- 








have already arrived at such a high state of 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Quince Trees. 
The time for planting trees being now 


ralist, or the farmer, who shall undertake || 2€4° I take the liberty of recommending to 
ee oe ‘farmers, to cultivate the quince tree more 


extensively than they have heretofore done, 
| both for pleasure and profit. CQuinces in the 
| Philadelphia market sell for, from two to six 


dollars per pushel, according to the quality. 
I have never known them to sell for less than 
twenty-five cents the half peck, and fine one’s 
have often sold for three times that price. 
The great demand for them is for preserving, 
for which purpose every house-keeper knows 
their value. But for drying; to mix with 
dried apples or peaches, they possess a value, 
unrivalled by any other fruit; the superior 
flavor communicated by them to pies can 


} sae from thence, or elsewhere—instead of||°"ly be appreciated by those who have tasted 


furnishing ourselves, from our own soil— 
pearly all the important adjuncts to successful 
c mpetition ! Suppose, for a moment, we 
look into the statistics of other countries, for 
sme information regarding an article largely 
ued in this country, but mostly imported 
fom Europe, when if we would but realize 
i, we should discover, that we can hardly 
travel twenty miles hereabouts without see- 
ig it growing wild in abundance—it is no- 
thing more nor less than that poisonous shrub, 
or weed, called sauMAc, or suUMac, which 
crows frequently where nothing else will 
grow, and is generally looked upon by the 
farmer as good for nothing—while, if he 
would but bestow upon it some attention, he 
would find much benefit accruing therefrom, 
which now gets into the pockets of foreigners. 
At the first glance, it will, no doubt, be a 
| inatter of surprise to many, and difficult to re- 
| alize, the vast quantity of the sumac used in 
Great Britain, for the purposes of dyeing and 
sunning. In the years 1832 and 1833, ac- 
cording to M‘Culloch, the quantity entered 
for home consumption only, amounted to no 
ess than thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-four tons and two hundred 
weight!!! 

The following tabular view of the number 
of bags imported into Liverpool, during a pe- 
nod of five years, is taken from a circular is- 
ued by Messrs. Jee, Brothers & Co., 31st 
December, 1832. 

1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. 1882. 
Bags, 23,000 26,000 35,000 41,200 44,000 
which shows a progressive increase. 
I am yours, &c., 
A Faienp to Native Inpustry. 
? 
| The external misfortunes of life, disappoint- 
| nents, poverty and sickness, are light in com- 
Perison of those inward distresses of mind, 
‘casioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. 


of their excellence when used in that way. 
The tree is more easily cultivated than 
most other kinds of fruit trees; they grow 
from the slip, if the soil is moist; may be pro- 
pagated from suckers, or by grafting, or any 
of the usual methods of propagating fruit 
trees. They are hardy, do not shade the ground 
much, and are not as liable to injury from 
cattle as many other trees; and to crown all, 
the fruit, either green or dried, always sells 
readily for a high price. Now, what should 
prevent a farmer from having twenty, fitty 
or a hundred of these valuable trees set out 
along his fences, where tiey would not 
lessen his other crops, and would bring in a 
handsome annual revenue, to increase his 
library, or help to procure an out-fit for a 
son or daughter, when they are about to quit 
the paternal mansion, for a settlement in 
life on their own account. 

I would particularly recommend the ex- 
tensive cultivation of the quince to our Ohio, 
and Western Pennsylvania farmers. If 
they are brought to the Philadelphia mar- 
ket in a dried state they will bring five 
times as much as dried apples, and the car- 
riage would be the same; they would sell 
at once, and not lay on hand for a long 
time as the western dried apples often have 
done, and then been sold for a trifle, hardly 
sufficient to pay transportation, storage and 
commissions. Think of it, and act promptly ; 
there is no mistake about it 

Maria. 

Feb- 27, 1838. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
“ Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost,” 
The Poor Widow and her Cow. 
On the approach of the winter 1836, 37, 
a poor widow, who resided on a smail lot in 
the lower part of Bucks county and kept one 
cow, that was a principal support for her 


| 
| 
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Important to Farmers—Canada Thistle. 


family, and having but a scanty supply o 
hay and corn fodder, regretted much on a 
morning when visiting her charge to see 
the corn-stalks stripped smooth of their 
leaves, and so large a bulk of the stalks re- 
main useless in the rack. Her sense 
at once suggested a plan of rendering this 
refuse available. She cut the hard stalks 
with an axe into pieces two or three inches 
long, and boiled a portion of them daily in her 
wash-kettle, and then fed them to her cow, 
and to her great surprise, she found them 
eaten witha highrelish. The quantity of milk 
was more than double during the winter, and 
in the spring, she had the satisfaction to 
find, she had so largely contributed to the 
comfort of her family at so cheap a rate, 


and that not even a dry corn-stalk had been 
suffered to go to waste. 


X. 


Important to Farmers. 


A few weeks since we published a communica- 
tion from a correspondent, giving the results of an 
experiment in plant ng corn, by Hart Massey, Esq. 
of this village. Mr. Massey called upon us on 
Saturday last to correct an important error in said 
communication, and invited us personally to ex- 
amine the said field, which we accordingly did, and 
now give the results of our observation. 

Mr. Massey took of the seed corn with which he 
planed the field, a small quantity, and soaked it in 
a solution of sal nitre, commonly called salt petre, 
and planted five rows with the seeds thus prepared. 
The remainder of the field, we believe, was planted 
by the same individual, Now for the result. ‘I'he 
five rows planted with corn ae with salt 
petre, will yield more than twenty-five rows planted 
without any preparation. The five rows were un- 
touched by the worms, while the remainder of the 
field suffered severely by their depredations, We 
should judge that not one kernel, saturated with 
salt petre was touched, while almost every hill in 
the adjoining row suffered severely. No one who 
will examine the field can doubt the efficacy of the 
preparation. He will be astonished at the striking 
difference betwecn the five rows and the remainder 
of the field. 

Here is a simple fact, which if seasonably and 
generally known.would have saved many thousands 
of dollars to the farmers of this county alone, in 
the article of corn. It is a fact, which should be 
universally known, and is, in all probability, one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times in the 
much neglected science of agriculture, At all 
events, the experiment should be extensively test- 
ed, as the results are deemed certain, while the 
expense is comparatively nothing. 

Mr. M. also stated as to the result of another 
experiment tried upon one of his apple trees last 
spring. It is a fine thrifty healthy tree, about twen- 
ty-five or thirty years old, but has never in any one 
year, produced over about two bushels of apples. 
While in blossom last spring, he ascended the tree 
and sprinkled plaster freely on the biossoms, and 
the result is, that it will this seasou yield twenty 
bushels ofapples. Now if the plaster will prevent 
the blast, it is a discovery of great importance, 
Mr. M. was led to make the experiment by read- 
ing an account of the production of trees adjoining 
a meadow where plaster had been sown at a time 


Vou II. 


when there was a light breeze j 
the orchard, the trees contiguou 
bearing well, while the others p 
Watertown (N. Y.) Standard. 


n the direction .: 
Sto the Meadow 
roduce no rut — 


The American Farmer. 

The proprietors of this paper have 4 «., 
complete sets of this work on hand, whieh 
they will — of at the reduced price of 
$50 aset. They are half bound, and coq, 
prise each 15 volumes. The Americs, 
Farmer, it will be recollected, was the pion. 
eer in agricultural improvement in this'coy. 
try, being established in 1819, by John s 
Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and industry 
its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the mo.: 
valuable collection of agricultural matter ;, 
be found in any work extant. Those wh, 
desire to possess themselves of this valuab\. 
work, will make early application, as tj, 
number for sale is very limited. 


—Fer 
Gar. x? 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Canada Thistle, 

A number of years since large quantities 
of Timothy seed were introduced from th» 
northern part of the State of New York, int) 
the counties in the neighborhood of Phils. 
delphia, and sold among our farmers; with jt 
was introduced that most pernicious pest, the 
Canada Thistle, which has taken root amouz 
us, and is extending itself in the counties « 
Deiaware, Chester, Bucks and Montgomery, 
and perhaps in other places not at present 
known to the writer. Severa! who have it on 
their farms, have but recently become appr:- 
sed of the name and character of this unwel- 
come stranger, who has become seated among 
them. Many no doubt do not yet know ths 
enemy to their peace and prosperity. It be 
hoves all to be up and doing to extirpate thi 
worst of all enemies to agriculture, before it 
takes entire possession, and drives us from 
our farms. It is the opinion of those best ac- 
quainted with this weed, that the best farm in 
the State, if well set with it, would not & 
worth ten dollars per acre. ‘The roots of the 
other species of thistle are biennial, and 0! 
course by preventing them from seeding, they 
are easily got rid of. But the root of the 
Canada Thistle is perennial, creeping, 1” 
very tenacious of life. It penetrates the 
earth to a great depth, and each fibre of 
root will produce a new plant. Dr. W. 
DartincTon of West Chester, says:—* Th 
foreigner isthe vilest pest that ever invaded We 
farms of our country, in the form of a weee. 
Should any of your readers a know! 
edge of the best method of ejecting this & 
welcome squatter, he would much oblige > 
communicating it through the Farmers’ es 
net. 













Boiling and Steaming Apparatus. 41 


Fig. 39. 


Apparatus for Boiling and Steaming Food. 


In numerous cases it is found to add to the lout, then it will appear that the boiler is too 
nutritive properties of roots and grain, to boil||full of water. In this manner, the attendant 
them before they are given toanimals. The||by turning either stop-cock, ascertains wheth- 
most economical method of preperation, is by|jer there is a deficiency or excess of water in 
heating the water by means of steam, con-|ithe boiler. 

eyed fi ssel containin 
wee a Fee ee Si The quantity of water could indeed be re- 

Any bind of weodal box or barrel will an- g ae ee mcans; but that — — 
ewer for the purposes formed, as to admit of! = ee acen 2, wie 
* a aad ry 8 TO Remit O' |furnace, and E, isa pipe with stop-cock, com- 
oe — cee ea ‘etc: municating with the boiler. When it is 
[Seer ee ' wished to obtain hot water, it is obtained b 
ofthe vessel, which ought to have a sliding, a ene y 


‘\this pipe. A pipe G, communicates with the 
board at the bottom to allow the contents to!)). 1-4), H, 1, K, and conveys the steam to 


be discharged when ready. The vessel may||them ; and in these is placed the food to be 
be filled with water, though this is not neces- steamed. By means of the stop-cocks, T, T, 
ary in the case of succulent rootsas the pota-|''7 the communication can be cut off with 
= because the steam is quickly condensed.||, ny of the barrels, so that the steam may be 

t when corn is to be boiled, it should bell dinitted to one barrel or two barrels, or 


covered with water, that the steam may bejltiree as may be attended. Each barrel has 
condensed. a moveable lid, which is kept down by screws, 

The above figure represents a steaming|\and a sliding board below, by which the food, 
¢pparatus of a sufficiently good construction.||when ready, is withdrawn, so that a wheel- 
A, isa barrel or other vessel for containing|/barrow or vat may be placed below, and the 
waterand supplying it to the boiler C. _D, is|food at once emptied into it. By means of an 
a safety-valve. At the upper part of the boil-|japparatus of this kind, roots and other parts 


erat C, are placed two tubes, with stop cocks. |/of plants may be steamed in a convenient and 
Une of these tubes terminates near the bottom|/economical manner. 


of the boiler. Upon the stop-cock being 
turned, water should always issue from this 
tube. When, therefore, steam issues from it, 
and not water, this indicates that the water 
is too much boiled away, and consequently 
that there is a deficiency of water in the 
boiler. The other tube terminates within the 
voller near the top. Upon the stop-cock being 
turned, therefore steam ought always to issue 

Butshould water in place of steam come 








Important to Farmers. 
We are well assured that the genuine 
Italian Spring Wheat, sent to this market by 
the gentleman in Oneida Co. N. Y., who pro- 
cured it, can be obtained in this city of Mr. 
I. L. Pierce, Bull’s Head, North Third St., 
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a a a I ree 
Artificial Divisions of a Farm.—No. 1. i}adds, indeed, to the durability of the wal), but 


a ... |{then the expense is too g 
Where a country is entirely in tillage, it is|| cases. 


of less importance that farms be divided by|| ‘The wall, therefore, for the or Ri 
artificial barriers; but wherever live stock iS|| poses of the farm, may generally be byi:- 


kept, this is essential to the proper keeping}! stones alone, though sometimes with g litt 


of the animals, and to the profitable occupa-|| mortar merely for cementing the coping. 4.) 
tion of the grounds; and besides the purpose || occasionally for pinning or closing the on. 
of retaining and separating animals of difte-|| stices of the outside. When stonescannot r 
rent kinds from one another, and of defending || obtained, brick may be substituted. . 
the cultivated crops from injury, fences serve}; Te materials for building the dry-ston. 
the purpose of sheltering the fields, and,|| wall, as this kind of wall is termed may be 
when accompanied by ditches of draining the) sand-stone, whin-stone, or any other stones 
ground. The fences of the farm may consist|| sufficient durability. Loose stones taken fp, na 
either of stone-wall, or of live fence, or of a| the surface, termed land-stones answer sy§. 
combination of the live fence and stone-wall, | ciently well, if they be of proper size, onl 
and sometimes even of an open ditch, a|| not too much rounded ; but in the latter case. 
mound, or a rail. they present tdo smooth a surface, and cap. 
a ‘not be kept in their places without mortar 
re The eetemtile to be used in building the 
The stone-wall may either be formed of)! dry-stone wallare,a mason’s hammer, a spade 
stones built without cement, or it may be! or shovel for clearing the ground for a founda. 
built with mortar like common masonry.—}/tion, a pick or mattock, and a frame of two 
But the last of these methods is rarely prac-|| upright posts fixed together, so as to corres. 
tised with the common fences of a tarm.— | pond with a verticle section of a portion oi 
The cementing of the stones with mortar,|) the wall, (Fig. 40.) 


reat in Cotton 


¢ 


The line of the intended fence being fixed'| fore, a guide by which he proceeds in buulé 
upon and marked on the ground, the stones|| ing. 
for building should be brought forward, and|| The foundation of the wall should be Jaid 
laid down on both sides, if possible, of the||/on firm ground, and when there is not grees 
line of fence, but, if not, on one side. Pins be-| sward to build upon, the loose earth shoul 
ing fixed in the centre of the space to be oT be taken out by the spade, until a solid founce- 
cupied by the wall, the workman proceeds'|tion is arrived at. In building, the larges 
thus:—He carries his wooden frame to some |\and flattest stones should be used for the 
distance along the line to be built upon; he||foundation; and it is very desirable, if the 
sets it perpendicular, which he is enabled}! materials used will allow, to place stones at 
to do by means of a plumb-line attached to)| intervals, of sufficient size to Jie across the 
it, and he fixes it in this positton ina simple | breadth of the wall, so as to bind the wa. 
manner as shown in the figure. He then | together and render it more secure. (fy. 


fixes another similar frame at the place||41.) different kinds of coping may be placed 
where the wall isto commence ; he — 


two cords between these two frames on the 
outside, and as these cords correspond with | 
the outside of the wall ata given height; he| 
has a guide for building it of the required di-! 
mensions. After having built one portion, | 
he uses only one frame, the wall itself serv- 

ing afterwards the partof a frame: for the 

cords béing fixed to both sides of the wall,| 
and then attached to the frame which is 

placed in advance, the workman has, as be-|| 


upon the wall, to defend it, one of these co 
sists merely of turf, two sods being laid up 
the wall, with the earthy sides placed & 












No. 14. 


each other. Another species of coping 
‘sists of large stones, which being closely 
bail and wedged together, are cemented by 
portar. This is a complete and durable spe- 


«es of coping, but when it is used, a row of 


ast stones should be laid on the top of the 
«all immediately beneath the coping and 
made to project a little on each side of it. 


Fig. 42.) 





Fig. 42. 


A wall sufficient for the purpose of the 
firm may be 32 inches wide at bottom and 
including the coping 4 1-2 feet high, and 
two good cart loads of stones will suffice for 
building a yard. 





Society for Promoting Agriculture. 

Ata meeting of the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, held at their Hall 
on Wednesday, the 21st, Feb. the following 
resolutions having been passed, were order- 
ed to be published. 

On motion, it was 


Resolved, That Messrs. Joseph Cloud, 
David Comfort, and James Thornton, be a 
committee to inquire and make report on 
the best method of destroying the Canada 
Thistle. 

Un motion, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of Jos. Cloud, Kenderton Smith, 


and Algernon S. Robers, to digest a plan for ae 


the distribution of premiums for the advance- 
ment of agricultural objects. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized 
to publish an invitation in the various papers 
of the city and county, for communications 
upon rural economy and agricultural sub- 


Jects generally, to be submitted to the 
Society. 


On motion 


Resolved, That the President, Treasurer 
and Secretary be a committee to apply to the 
egislature for a renewal of the charter of 
the society, which is about to expire. 

KENDERTON SmirH, Secretary. 


Pic the previous meeting it was on mo- 


Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
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Resolved, That all communications on ag- 
ricultural subjects, approved by the society, 
be published in the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
| How to Improve Poor and Barren Lands. 


Mr. Eprror:—!I read an account, I think 
‘in the “Norwich Courier, Conn.” about the 
year 1521 of an experiment, which so much 
‘impressed my mind, that | reviewed it a num- 
\ber of times, and distinctly recollect the 
principal facts, though the name of the 
gentleman who related them has escaped 
‘my memory. His statements and calcula- 
‘tions were made with such perspicuity and 
‘accuracy, that convinced thathe was a person 
of intelligence and close observation, and lett 





‘no doubt on my mind of the correctness of 


lhis statement. 


He purchased for 500 dollars by way of 
‘experiment, one hundred acres of light pitch 
‘pine land, which was considered of little 
ener except for the wood that was ona 
part of it, little more than sufficient to build 
a strong log fence round the whole lot. As 
he resided at a distance, he hired all the 
work done upon it by the job, which enabled 
him to make a more accurate estimation of 
the various expenses. Hle fenced, cleared, 
and burnt over such parts as were combusti- 
ble. If I recollect right, he ploughed the 
whole in the spring, and harrowed in cats 
and clover-seed, but let the scanty crop ot 
oats decay on the ground. The next sum- 
mer when the clover was in blossom, he 
turned it under with a deep furrow of the 
|plough, and harrowed in clover-seed again. 
‘The summer following he again ploughed in 
‘the clover, in the fall cross ploughed it, and 
\sowed wheat, clover and timothy, and har- 
rowed in the seeds. ‘The ensuing summer 
ihe had a crop of wheat of excellent quality, 
iof between thirty and forty bushels to the 
He hired it harvested, threshed and 
carried to market, making no estimation of 
the straw. The following spring he had the 
prospect of a good crop of grass, of which he 
made no account. He carefully stated the 
various amounts expended in the purchase 
and cultivation, calculating accurately the 
interest upon the whole of his advances for 
purchase, labor, seeds, transportation, &c. 
Then he credited the amount received for 
his wheat, which after deducting the whole 
amount of expense, including interest, he 
had quite a balance in his favor, the exact 
amount I do not recollect, and had remain- 
ing 100 acres of land fenced, in a good state 
for the production of crops under proper 
management. 

{ exceedingly regret that I have not the 
paper at hand, to give a more accurate ac- 
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count in the gentleman’s own words. As 


there is in our country a great quantity of 
similar land, I thought perhaps, some one 
might be benefited by noticing my broken re- 
collection of the statement. Indeed, I have 
ever considered it as one of the most interest- 
ing agricultural experiments I have ever met 
with. 

At the time it came under my notice, I 
had in the country a farm connected with a 
manufactory, and observing on it, a steep 
gravelly side hill that had become barren by 


washing, after repeated ploughings; I was | 


induced, from the hints of the above statement, 
to order early in the spring a top dressing 
of compost, containing leached ashes, and 
to be sowed plentifully with grass seeds, 
white and red clover and spear grass (Poa 
prateusis) which germinated freely. The 
next year the land was nearly swarded, 
and a tolerable crop of grass, which I suf- 
fered to decay on the ground undisturbed. 
The following year the ground was well 
covered with a firm sward, and yielded a 
fair crop of excellent hay, and the land ap- 
peared in good heart. The following win- 
ter the property was sold, and subsequently, 
I have had no opportunity to judge of it. 
I am yours respectfully 


Davin L. Dopee. 
Cedar Brook, Plainfield, N. J. 
Feb, 24, 1833, 


—— 


RELATIVE VALUE OF PLASTER AND ASHES 
FOR CORN, 


I took three rows in a small piece of corn 
beside my garden, and put a handful of ashes 
on each hill of one, a teaspoonful of plaster 
on each hill of another, and the third left 


without putting on any of either. I culti- 
vated them all alike, hoeing them twice. 
During the season some pigs got in and root- 
ed up one end of the rows, leaving but about 
five rods of each that came to maturity. In 
the fall I husked the rows as far as they had 
not been injured, and weighed the ears of 
each :—Weight of the ashed row, 49 3-4 
se 

Weight of the row which was neither 
ret nor ashed, 41 1-4 
he ground was green-sward turned over 
in the spring; the soil clay, inclined to a 

loam, 


For the Farmers’Cabinet, 


Flax Seed. 


Would it not be well for each of our good 
farmers to cultivate a small strip of flax, for 
the seed only; to be used boiled and mixed 
with cut straw, hay or other food for animals. 
One bushel of boiled flax-seed, mixed in small 


plastered row, 48 1-2}| 


portions with other food, is worth more ¢ 
‘feeding, than four bushels of any other ney 
‘hot excepting even wheat. I should)... 
‘some of your intelligent correspondents .. 
‘furnish their views on this subject, ing 
‘sequent number of the Cabinet. is 

H. 


2 ee 
THE ROHAN POTATOE, 


Several statements relative to the ors, 
productiveness of the Rohan Potatoe, a \4,,. 
ty cultivated in France, were published jy, »,,, 
‘papers some years ago. In 1835, Joly 4 
Thompson, Esq. of Catskill, N. York, yj, 
has a quantity of them for sale, procypa 
‘some of the seed from France; and hon 
his experience in cultivating them the tw 
| past seasons, he says he is perfectly satisi.. 
ol their great superiority for the table ay) 
‘their extraordinary productiveness, It js «4 
‘that in France they have weighed as high a: 
‘14lbs.. Judge Buel says he planted 12 |b 
lof these potatoes last spring. He divided 
‘the tubers into sets of two eyes, and plant. 
ed one set ina hill four feet apart, ina piece 
of ground much shaded, and in rather |ow 
condition. On the 28th of September they 
were dug, and found to weigh 525 lbs. and 
measured nine bushels. “ We have hardly 
been able yet to decide upon the quality o 
this potatoe, having barely tasted of one ; yet 
we deem it equal tothe English white, oranze 
or the common peach blossom variety, which 
are kinds commonly cultivated. Others, hov- 
ever, in whose opinion we place great con- 
‘fidence, do not hesitate to pronounce them sv- 
‘perior for the table. They are undoubted!y 
‘the most productive variety of the potatve 
‘we have ever met with.”— Genesee Farmer. 


GOOD BUTTER. 


We copy the following from the Delaware County 
Republican. 


The county in which your usefiil paper s 
published, and where it so widely circulates, 
is deservedly celebrated for making go 
Butter, consequently the process must nece~ 
sarily be well understood. The knowledge, 
however, required for the proper manag® 
ment of a Dairy appears to be very limited. 
The object of this communication Is to ct 
the attention of those who possess experienc? 
on that important subject, and endeavor © 
elicit from them such information on the - 
af butter making, as may be useful to ~ 
community. There is perhaps no _— : 
agriculture, particularly in the neighbor ss 
of large cities, that is so profitable and t : 
requires so much attention, as the butt? 
dairy.—Much information is wanted respe* 
ing various objects connected with it. 
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ee 
pirst, The pasture, fodder, and other food || years, the introduction of the mulberry and 
f cows, best calculated to produce the most||the worm may prove ruinous to individuals 
wilk, yielding the greatest quantity of||/though eventually a benefit to the country. 
; =. . It is evident, however, that a tree of rapid 
secondly. The best situation for keeping||growth and durable substance is a great 
nik the proper temperature, and the form ||desideratum at the present time. Our for- 
+ vessels required to obtain the most||rests are becoming scattered and thinly set, 
and as a consequence the timber which is 
still growing is wind-shaken and subject to 
a rapidity of decay unknown to the earliest 
inhabitants. Our first attempts at planting 
will of course be directed to those trees 
|which afford a speedy return for the labor 
should be kept until it is in a state to yield||and land bestowed, and which will supply 
the greatest quantity and the best butter. = ||the farmer with the most durable material 
Fifthly. The state of ascidity and tempera-|| for fences. ‘The Locust has to this end at- 
ture of the cream to obtain butter in the'|tracted general attention; if an additional 
shortest time by churning. end can be attained at the same time with- 
Sixthly. The reasons why so, if it is more | out diminishing the prospect of a rapid sup- 
jifficult to obtain butter from cream by churn-'| ply of durable timber, it should be known 
ing in the winter than there is in the sum-||and acted upon forthwith. While writing l 
mer,and how the difficulty of churning is to||am reminded that the Locust is said to be 
the least injurious to vegetation beneath, as 


be overcome. 
Seventhly. The best mode of working or ||shade trees and in fences, and rather to bene- 
fit poor soils. Will some one acquainted 


purifying and freeing it from the butter-milk, | 
«as toobtain the best flavor, and to prevent] with the subject drop a few hints by way of 
information. 


its rancidity. 

Practical answers to these queries would|} Chester County, Feb, 24, 1838. 
be of vast importance to the agriculturist, 
and to the community. 




























cream. a 

Thirdly. The state of the milk when it is 
secessary that it should be skimmed off, or 
ye cream removed from its surface. 


Fourthly. The form of the vessel for keep-| 
ng cream, and the temperature at which it! 


; 
i 
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Culture of Potatoes, 





Having had numerous applications for sin- 
gle Nos. of the Farmer from new subscribers, 
containing Gen. Barnum’s account of the 
manner in which he has raised at the rate of 
1000 bushels of potatoes per acre, we have 
concluded to republish it. We give inthis 
number his directions for the preparation of 
the ground, planting, &c., and shall hereafter 
publish the directions for hoeing, harves- 
ting, &c. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
‘Planting Trees. 


Jouy Lissy.—Sir, the following is from an 
article accredited to the Silk Culturist. 
“Though the rapid growth of this tree (the 
Locust,) and its great value renders it a prime 
object of cultivation, yet the Mulberry will 
ve found to be altogether more profitable. 
Its growth is as rapid, its timber as valuable, 
and in addition to both, its foliage will yield| 
‘large annual profit in rearing silk worms. 
We are credibly informed that Mulberry | 
posts of the ordinary length and size for 
fences have been sold in New Haven for 
three dollars a piece. Every farmer may 
double the value of his farm in ten years, 
by cultivating the White Mulberry for the 
sole purpose of timber and fuel.” 

My object in calling your attention to this 
statement, which, whether from inattention 
or want of opportunity, I have never seen| 
Inade before is to ascertain the measure of 
a experimental truth, contained therein.|| The first should be deep ploughing, and 
— ignorance of the subject, but ex-|| may be done as early as suits the convenience 
ageration in the matter of the silk-worm)|of the cultivator. Ifa stiff marl or clay soil, 
pears to me to be the order of the day.||it would be well to have it ploughed late in 
“an aw farmer is after all a little tinged the fall previous to planting. Where com- 

ae e speculative fever, whenever exotic|| post or other substances not liable to fer- 
on or animals are brought forward as||mentation, are intended asa manure, it is 
teh y of introduction ; and it is not impro-|| better the spreading should be omitted unti! 

é that like the merino sheep of former || just before the last ploughing, after which ¥ 


} 








PREPARATION FOR PLANTING, 


Whatever soil may be selected for this 
purpose, to ensure a large crop it should be 
highly manured with compost decomposed 
vegetables, or barn-yard manure. ‘The latter 
[ consider preferable when it can be obtained 
with convenience; if raw or coarse be made 
use of, it should be spread immediately before 
the first ploughing, on the same day, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of its best qualities, 
which will rapidly depart if left exposed to 
the sun and atmosphere. 
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should be thoroughly harrowed fine and The good husbandman in that climate Bhoy 
smooth as possible ; then take a narrow light make all practicable preparations for his... 
cultivator, or small plough, calculated for, in the fall, and plant as early in the Spring ag 
turning a deep narrow furrow. With this the ground is sufficiently dry and wary, _ 
instrurnent lay your land in drills twenty) Here the growth is extremely rapid, not ».. 
inches asunder and four inches in depth, run-| quiring more than from 90 to 110 days to pen 
ning north and south if practicable, to admit||fect it. The quantity will not be quite « 
the rays of the sun to strike the plant equally |great as with us, but superior in quality, — 
on botn sides; put into the bottom of the fur-| ; 
rows or drills about twoinches of well rotten | Bones---Wanure, 
barn-yard manure, or its equivalent—then 
drop your potatoes. If of the common size, 
or what is more important, that they contain | 
about the usual quantity of eyes, (if more, 
they should be cut, to prevent too many stalks 
stiooting up together,) put a single potatoe in 
the drills or trenches ten inches apart; the 
first should remain uncovered until the sec- 
om one is deposited, to place them diagonal- 
ly in the drills, which will afford more space 
between the potatoes one way, than if laid at 
rigit angles in the rows. The covering 
may be performed with a hoe, first hauling 
in the furrow raised on each side of the drill; 
then carefully take from the centre of the 
space, the soil to finish the covering to the 
depth of 34 or 4 inches. By taking the 
earth from the centre of the space on either 
side to the width of 3 inches, it will leave a 
drain of 6 inches in the centre of the space, 
and a hill of 14 inches in width, gently de- 
scending from the drill to the drain; the 
width and depth of the drill will be sufficient 
to protect the plant against any injurious ef- 
fects of a scorching sun, or drenching rain. 
The drains in the centre will at all times be 
found sufficient to admit the surplus water to 
pass off. I am not at all tenacious about the 
instrument to be made use of for opening the 
trenches to receive the manure and potatoes ; 
this work should be well done, and may be 
performed with a common hoe with much 
uniformity and accuracy, by stretching a line 
to direct the operation. It is true that the 
labor cannot be performed with the same fa- 
cility as with a horse, but it can be better 
done, and | think at less expense, taking into 
consideration the labor of the man to hold, the 
boy to ride, and the horse to draw the ma- 2 ear. 
chine. It is a practice in Germany, worthy of or 
imitation, to keep open a communication be 
SEASON FOR PLANTING. tween the cellars and the principal chimney 
In this respect they are a most accommo-||of the house, to enable the noxious air, more 
dating crop, allowing the farmer in the|jor less generated there, to escape. It als 
southern and central part of the designated] promotes the draft of the chimney. The # 
district 20 or 30 days to perform the opera-||in cellars often becomes highly deleterio 
tion. The particular time depends ina very ||to health, and the sickness of families my 
considerable degree upon the climate. In||frequently be traced to the stagnant and 
the region of my residence, (the 44th degree ||noisome air in these under ground apart 
of North Latitude,) they may be planted||ments. Where there are different apartmen’ 
from the 10th of May, tothe 15thof June. At|lin a cellar, ventilation should be provided 
the extreme north of the described limits less|| for by leaving a passage open over the doo 
latitude is afforded for seed time and harvest, || of communication. 


It is well known that bones converted +) 
dust constitute the most efficient and yalugb)> 
manure that has yet been discovered: an 
that to this substance much of the improved 
|| State of European agriculture may fairly be at. 
‘|tributed. It has occurred to us as somewhat 

surprising that in the present advanced statp 
of chetnical science, and when the constituent 
parts of bones are so well known, that no at. 
tempts to produce a compound embracing the 
same substances and capable of producing the 
same results, have yet been made. Bones are 
composed of gelatine, fat, cartilage, and 
earthy salt. Chemistry has determined the 
nature of each of these substances, and the 
proportions in which they generally exist in 
bones is also known. The earthy salts are 
lime and phosphorus, or the solid part of the 
bone is phosphate of lime ; a substance of great 
value to plants, aud which is found in many 
of them. We therefore can see no insuper- 
ble obstacle in the production of an article, 
which, if it could be afforded at a reasonabdie 
cost, would, from its active nature, and the 
ease with which it can be applied, supersede 
all others in those places and for those purpo 
ses in which ordinary manure is inefficient 
or disgusting. We regret that the profound 
cenius of the philosophic Davy had not been 
directed to this point; as such a discovery 
would be. one of the greatest gifts science has 
yet made to agriculture. Perhaps, however 
the discovery has been reserved for Hare ot 
Silliman, as the application of electro-magne 
tism to mechanical purposes was for Davew 
port. We shall see.—Jb. 





Silk Worm & 





silk Worm & Sugar Beet. 
The following letter contains the reply of Mr. 
Sone, to certain queries addressed to him by Mr. | 
Randolph, Chairman of the Committe on Te 
wre. We publish it, with the view of dissemina-| 
ong information on the important subject to which! 
g relers. 
a“ Honorable, the Committee on Agriculiure in th . 
House of Representatives of the United States. 


had the honor of receiving, through the medium of 
yr chairman, a number of interrogatories, and sulici-| 
ong my sperdy answer to the same ; to which I remit) 
vou the fullowing, as being my deliberate views and best 
understanding on the subyect. 

ist. Loterrogatory. “*Are you acquainted with the 
enlture of the Mulberry and Sugar bect, or either of | 

em?” 
° am practically acquainted with the culture of seve- | 
ral species of Mulberries and the French Sugar beet. 

ond. Interrogatory. “ What kind of seil, and what! 
suacien and exposure are the best for the production?” 
A meilow, sandy loam is decidedly pr ferable for the| 
Mulberry. As for situation, undulating and high 
crounds are decidedly best. Much might be -aid re- 
speermg soils, but 1 will mentio: some known facts on 
we subject, 

Mulberries will flourish very well on low, damp, rich 
ils, for one year and after that grow less thrifty, be 
ss hardy to endure the winter, as the root will not ma- 
wre as well; the foliage will be of'a watery, crude, and 
course texture ; will not be eaten by the worms as readi- 
ly, nor as it so well adapt d to ther health ; and the silk 
will be of a harsh quality, 

But Mulberries propogated on undulating grounds, 
having asvil of a sandy loam, will flourish about the! 
same the first year, as those on low rich grounds, and | 
much better fur succeeding years—will be more hardy | 
wendure the winters—the foliage in every respeet far! 
wiperior, Experienced persons will be sure to select the 
ike weations and soils. to plant Mulberries, from which | 
topraluce silk, Our most sandy soils, by being a little | 
nourished, will do forthe business very well, A sunny | 
wtuation as a matter of course is required, " 

A mellow, sandy sub-svil, is most congenial to the | 
quantity and quality of the sugar beet 

id, Interrogutory, * What species of Mulberry is the 
mest Valuable, taking inte consideration the capability 
ofenduring cold and frost ; the quantity and quality ut 
the fulage, and the labor of culture and stripping ?” 

[here are many species «f Mulberries, all of which the 
sik wo ms will cat, and produce silk ; but itis natural! 
w suppose sume to be better than others. Some few are | 
fund indigeneous in the United States, It is weil| 
known that iu Europe, in the silk growing districts, the | 
White Mulberry, (Morus Alba) 1s very universally used | 
the business, ‘hey are planted um hedge rows or | 
orchards, Ke. 

Chere is a new hind of Mulberry intruduced within & 
few years inte Europe, and from thence into the United 
States, which will im time supercede all others, without | 


any doubt, for the purpose of raising tuliage fur silk 
‘eurms, 


This new species of Mulberry is called the Mulberry 
of many stems or stalks, (Morus Multicaulis) from the 
faet of its roots being capable to send up many stems or 
‘talks, ‘The leaves of the Multicaulis tree are at least} 
ave times the size of those of the White Mulherry, 
whie proves one very Important item of its superiority 
the Saving of labor required to gather the foliage. It 
‘further proved not only in this country, but also in: 
France and Italy, thata given weight of toliage of the! 
Multieau lis will produce more silk, and of'a better quali- | 
) Wan the same weight of any other species of che | 


Malberry known ; it having more nutriment and being | 
fa finer texture, 


Itisalso a known faet that the silk worms will eat) 
foliage from this teee, more readily than from any: 
*, which is a very correct criterion to test the sape- 
rerity of its foliage ; for if worms are fed on Molb rey 
ves they dishike, and which they eat with reluctance, 

Y are sure to make but little silk, and of a very poor 
conan the silk growing a of Europe, must 

propagate the Mulbe White Muibe 

a feed the worms Shetensbven bie sell the foliage 
weight to the peasantry, who feed the worms aud 
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reel the silk. Thouch in many instances, the reeling « 
done in large filatures by water or steam power. 

In this case vou will perecive that the buyer will 
have to pay as much for the Multicaulis foliage os for 
the White, and the seller will get as much pay for his 
White, as for the Multicaulis ; so in this case a change 
will be slowly effected from their old system. And as 
they have a more dense population than we have, and 
all mast have some employ, and system or scheme to 


Sugar Beet. 


|| save labor is met with oppusinon, and not encouraged. 


But in the United States we have different views, we 
are ever veady to adopt a system or a machinery inten- 
ded to expedite business and save labor, So with us in 
the United States, who are just beginning m the busi 

ness, We are sare to satisty ourselves whichis the best 
species of Mulberry known, and optam iat first. Re 
specting the hardihood of the Multicaulis tree, to en- 
dure the winter, it bas to my knowledge, been success- 
fully propogated, as far north as 42°, and I sce no reason 
why it may not be acclimated, and become as hacdy as 


i} the White Mulberry. 


Respecting the quantity of foliage to the acre, T will 
give it as my esumate thet 5000 Ibs., can be produced 
from the first years growth of trees, and the labor for 
culture and atnpping $75, and by calenlating 100 Ibs, 
foliage to the pound of sitk, the 5000 Ibs. foliacwe will 
produce 50 Ibs, of silk, and fOr a few succeeding years 
wlll somewhat increase. 

By the best accounts, we have in the United States, a 
far greater amount of Multicaulis trees, that can be 
found in all Europe, They are there scareely knowa 
among the silk growers, but principally confined to the 
nursery men, who raise them to sell, But no informa- 
tion of any trees to be imported into the United Status 
the coming spring. 

4th. Interrogatory. * What is the best mode of culti- 
vating the Mulberry ; at what acemay ut be stripped ; 


> 


and what is its value, expense, and profit per acre : 


All species of Mulberrics used in the silk business, 
save the Morus Multicaulis, are grown from the seed, 
and first sown im uuréerics, and afterwards transplaut. 
ed, 


The Multicaulis tree is propogated from the bud by 
cuttings, having one or more bud, or by liyers. and no 
other way im ats purity, Asit is abundantly given to fo- 
liage, itdoes not produce much frat, and the seed is not 
sure to produce its kind if planted, Ast consider the 
Muiticnulis trve the only species worthy the attention of 
the American sulk grower, I shall mention more particu. 
larly its propagation, My vews for planting outa Mul- 
berry field, from which to produce s.1k are, first—after 
selecting high grounds with a soil of sandy loam, lay out 
the field in rows, about eyght feet asunder, and plant 
the trees about four feet apart m the rows; the manure 
for the business should be a compost of many different 
kinds, ‘The ground should be cultivated to prevent the 
weeds and grass from growing. But to propagate the 
Mulueaulis tree for saic, only with the intent to take 
them up inthe autumn, they may oe planted in rows 
three or four feet apart and in the rows, one fot, 

But when planted ont with the intention to remain in 
the ficld, in rows of exght feet as above descrived, I 
would cut them down near the ground every autumn, 
when cold weather will be setting in ‘The roots in the 
following spring will send up several stalks where but 
one grew the prior year, 

The White Mulberry may be transplanted from the 
nursery atthe age of one or two yeurs inte orchards 
or hedge rows, and at the age of about four years, it may 
be robbed of a portion of ite folmge, and after a few 
years growth ladders will be wanted w getup w the fo- 
hage. 


But quiet different with the Multicaulis, This tree 
will grow to the heghth, in many imetanees the fir-t 
year, of six feet or more, and wergh down us hranches 
with f lage the same as a fruit tree when heavily laden 
with fruit: and is capable of imparting at least two 
thirds of ts burthen without mjury two the tree ; and no 
ladders are required in any wise. 1 will herve mention 
that in My estimate in answer to interrogatory Uasid— 
that 5000 Ibs. fuliage can be produced on one acre, it 
wil! notde to rob the trees of all their foliage, for tear of 
doing an injury to them, but two turds may be taken 
without injury. ‘The value from the Multicauls tree at 
present is frum 25 dollars to 50 dollars per centum, one 
years growth, and is allowed to muitiply about tenfuld 
ever) year with good attention, 


As to the ts to the acre in producing silk, I feet 
convinced that after preper fixtures, cocouncrics, Ke. 
are prepared, and stock for trees ou haud, 50 dullars per 
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acre profit may be obtained without difficulty. I esti- 
mate 25 ibs, raw silk to the nere,.----+----+ +++ #12 


#3 « pound rearmg and reeling. 


Leaving a clear profitof. «++. «.. «+ «++ + 50, 

By making this estimate to you, I feel myself on the 
safe side, and think it may be mach augmented by pro- 
perexertions. butif I live another year I mend to éat- 
usfy myself by my own experiment as to its correetness, 

Tth. Interrogatory. “ Which is tne most valuable 
species of the silk worms, what the best mode and ume 
for their propagation, the quantity and quality, value 
of, and market fur the cocoons?” 

e have several specs of silk worms, and spin seve- 
rai colurs of silk, some are near white, some between the 
white and yellow, some a bright yellow &e., all of 
which will beeume one color, after being cleansed of the 
gluten by boiling im soap and water, which is white.— 
The history of the silk worm is traced back to ancient 
date. We trace its history to China, aad the Chinese 
pretend by their history they had a knowledge of it 
about $000 years ago, and it is well known by other his- 
tories that the Greeks and Romans had no knowledge of 
whatsilk guods were made of, but knew they were 
fetched by caravans across the deserts from th - east, and 
cost anenermous price, even their weightin gold. But 
in the sixth century two Persian Monks seeretly got a 
few silk worm eggs in the hollow of a cane, and fetched 
them to Constantinople to the Emperor Jusunian, and 
they gradually omeend over the south part of Europe. 

We wish to find the species of worm that will spin the 
largest cocoons, and equally as good quality as any 
other, I havea preference for the kind called the White 
Mammoth worm, which spins a large white bali, avd of 
good quality, We have a kind that winds a yellow bali 
of guod size, and is a very good kind, but the one that 
spins the large white ball [ prefer. 

rhe mode and time for their propagation in some re- 
speets vanes ; but the mode of hatching is nothing more 
than exposing the egg* io a warm room of some 70 or 85 
tlegrees neat, and ina few days they germinate into if, 
and the worms appear, and thouch quite small at first, 
if preces of Mulberry | avesare laid by or over them they 
soon Commence eating, They may be placed on papers 
or cloths, and laid on tables whilst hatching, and fed 
there afew days, when they are removed on a net work 
frame, and there to be fed until the ume of s pinng their 
balls. But inno wise must they be exposed to the 
rays of the sun either the eggs or worms 


The time for propagation is when the foliage becomes 
sufficient for stripping to feed the worms. We learn that 
in Europe they have but one hatching season, which is 
about the middle of May, and the last of June their feed- 
ing season is over; but a moe has been discovered 
among us of lateby some of our experimenting fellow 
countrymen to procrastinate the eggs from hatching to 
our convenience. This mode is to place the eggs in an 
ice house in dry vessels,and when prepared for the 
worms, bring the eggs into a warm atmosphere, and they 
haich perfectly well any time during the summer. But 
care must be taken to depositthe eggs in the ice house 
inthe winter time before warm weather. This is noth- 
ing more than prolonging their winter. As to the quali- 
ty of American cocoons or silk, | will refer you to the 
authority of Italian and French silk growers and English 
manufacturers, who report to us that no silk in the world 
will excel the American asto the quality of silk ona 
given amount of cocoons,or the superiority of the silk in 
its texture. 


Ten lbs. cocoons are allowed to make one bushel with 
the floss on, and one bushel is allowed to make one pound 
of raw silk, reeled ready for market or manufacturing. 

When raw silk is worth $5 a lb. abushel of cocoons 


iswell worth $1,25 “Twenty-five hundred cocoons+will 
make one pound reeled silk. There isaready market 
fur raw silk or cocoons, at the eastward, where maaufac- 
turing has begun. 

When filatures (reeling houses) shall be established, 
they will cause ready markets for smal! or large parcels 
of cocoons in their vicinities. Their transportation to a 
distance is not practicable, 


We have already facilitated the reeling, and brought 
tt into so simple a form, that you irls at the age of 
eightorten years can work at it admirably well. The 
French and [talian writers on the subject have represent- 
ec it as a very great obstacle to surmount in the silk busi- 
ness. But I think those who may visit usin Burlington 
the coming summer and autumn will have ocular de- 
maonstrations that the difficulty can be easily overcome. 

Ott, Interrogatory, “Has yaur State Legislation pro- 


Vor II. 


posed any, and ifany, what encourageme 
culture of the Mulbe and sugar beet oO Proce 
| The New Jersey State Legislature, the prese 
have made an able report in favor of the cul; 
accompanied with a bill granting a premium of than 
cents a pound on all cocoons rai in this state aa 
= ave years, What is the = 
1, interre ’ it Is the best varj . 
best mode of aaieding the sugar beet, an els 
” what vy 
value, cost, and profit per acre ? 
I cannot answer you from onpertenee which is the tee 
ivariety of beet, but no doubt the White Silician i. . 
most productive of saccharine matter. — 
After the ground is made mellow the beet seed mar } 
° . . . 
| planted in rows by drills eight or ten inches apart. 7,,.. 
value and profit per acre, I feel fully assured js ,..... 
to the potatoe crop, for the farmer to raise for fee)... 
stock. The egret ween. will be greater, but the .. 
will be much more abundant than the potatoe crop, ° 
Sth and 9th, Interrogatories. “What would te «. 
necessary expense of erecting suitable works fi ;). 
mannfacturing of sugar from the beet ?” 
“ Would the manufacture of sugar from the beer » 
more or less ex — than from the cane: could i bg 
vfitably conducted at present prices, or at what pr... 
tould it be furnished ?”” _—" “> 
To these two last interrogatories I can furnish no es 
| factory answer, lhave seen some specimens of sys 
made from the beet that was very good. 
Many ofour countrymen entertain the belief the bee 
| sugar bnsiness will be brought into a system which w),! 
pay a good profit. : 

t might be said a community or a nation of people ran 
comfortably live without the articles of silk or wine. Bu: 
‘their use has become so interwoven with the habits and 
/ customs of civilized nations, they are made indispensa! |, 
jalticles. At present we are paying an enormous tribute 
‘to foreign nations forthesearticles. And as we have such 
,a variety of soil and climate, I feel assured both may te 
‘produced in our country with a profit to the produce 

Besides some attention is inning to be paid to the « 4) 
|ture of silk, attention is being paid to the culture of th» 
vine in some sections of our union, and the juice is exprs. 
sed from the grape with good success. Our native graye 


| 


is found to be — for = use. 2 
espectfu ours, ¢c. 

| r CHAUNCEY STONE. 

Hon. Jas. T. Randolph, C airman of the Committee 

on Agriculture. 
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Burlington, N. J. Feb. 18 


From the Genesee Farmer, 
Mixed Husbandry. 


Mr. Editor.—The question is often asked 
“ what branch of agriculture is most profite- 
ble—grain raising—dairy ing—wool-growing 
—the rearing ofstock—graining, or any 0t!- 
er of the various pursuits of the agrici- 
turist!” This question, though well enough 
for the purpose of eliciting discussion, 1s nev- 
ertheless, | conceive, a most idle one, if put 
with any view of learning the truth from 
direct answer. There are those however 
‘who are ready to give that answer, and !0 
decide in favor of one single department 0 
agriculture, to the exclusion of any other, 0 
allothers. This is not perhaps surprisitg. 
The man who has followed one particulat 
path and been successful in it, is apt to Im 
gine that his own is the only road to wealt'. 

I have been often struck with this fact 
looking over our agricultural publications. 
A. writes to prove that dairying yields 
best profits, and that it is subject to fewer co 
tingencies than any other branch of husbu- 
dry. B. is equally sanguine for grain te 
ing,—and C. for sheep. Each not only * 
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tempts to prove that his own ts the best busi- | true that the labor of a whole season may also 
ness, but he contends that it always must || be lost, where a course of mixed husbandry 
congin so (—Yet how many have lived to || has been pursued, but the risk is less. When 
we their confident predictions entirely falsi-||one cable has parted, another may hold the 
sai by the event—their favorite pursuit|| vessel. Each adds to our chances of safety. 
niaced for a considerable period at least, en-| Mixed husbandry as a system is objected to 
srely at the bottom of the list. because it militates against the theory of a 
The truth is when we mount our hobbies, “division of labor.” Let every one, says the 
specially on paper) we are liable to take a||advocate of this theory, bend his energies to- 
tte too much for granted. “Paper calcu- wards a single point—cultivate that which he 
istions” has passed into a bye-word. Fortune||can cultivate best, and exchange his surplus 
always smiles on paper! Our grain never for such other commodities as he may want, 
~ysts—or is winter killed—or destroyed by I'his is good doctrine in the mechanic's shop, 
insects, ina paper calculation! Our sheep | or the manufactory. The blacksmith had 
sways shear just so much wool—raise just better stick to his trade, and if he wants a 
« many !ambs to the hundred, and the wool || wagon, buy it of the wagon maker; but no 
always commands just such a price! Our||such degrees of skill are requisite in each of 
cows “cannot fall short” of so many pounds | the simple avocations of the husbandinan. 
of butter and cheese to the head, each week | Good common sense, aided by the experience 
_and these commodities “cannot fall short” || which he rapidly acquires, fits him for the 
¢ so many cents to the pound! So on, whole round of his duties. But it is said that 
throagh the chapter of hobbies. In this way much time is frittered away in the constant 
we figure ourselves into a fortune. But who change from one description of labor to an- 
joes not know that the “tide in our affairs” other. There is perhaps some force in the 
does not always carry us on smoothly ! Who objection, but this change, according to my 
does not know that pricesare always Parhens'l taste, adds to our enjoyments, by introducing 
ting; that accident is ever at work; that mis-||@ pleasing variety into our routine of labors. 
fortune will assail us; that Phis, and the pleasure of being surrounded by 
“4° our views may come to nought so many agreeable objects, constitutes, to wy 

: qe mind, one decided argument in favor of mixed 

Where every nerve is strained: husbandry. We farm it not only to make 


tnoney, but to make ourselves happy. A va- 
ture, that no one branch can be permanently || riety of pursuits, no one followed until it be- 


more profitable than all others. . The princi-||comes a drudgery, are enjoyed as pastimes. 
ples of political economy forbid this. De-||We go forth and we are gladdened with a 
mand and supply must regulate each other. ||scene, not abounding in the stern sublimities 
If transient causes—particular circumstances || of nature, but glowing in the beauty of utility 
—render the producing of ony one commodity || —the meadow stretching away in the vale— 
the most profitable, the rush attending the) the wood fringed uplands—the intervals tes- 
discovery soon restores the equilibrium—nay, || selated with fields of various colored crops, 
sinks the favored article, for a period, below || in every stage of vegetetion—yonder hill-side 
the common level. dotted with sheep—and the pastures devoted 

I do not doubt that any department of agri-|| to horses and kine. Neither do we pass con- 
culture entered into with a discreet apprecia-|| temptuously over yonder field of clover filled 
tion of circumstances, and followed skilfully | with luxuriating swine, and even the gay co- 
and perseveringly, will, with the ordinary || lored poultry, the cock with his noisy harem, 
blessings of Providence, lead the man who!/add to the general animation of the picture. 
has some capital to the acquisition of more. || A well regulated farm, where the mixed sys- 
But the danger of farming with exclusive || tem is adopted is a little independent nation 
reference to a single object, lies in the fact, ||(e government strictly patriarchal) of itself. 
that in sodoing, we commit all to a single| With the exception of some few ‘importa- 
nsk—in nautical phrase, embark all in one || tions’ from the shelves of the merchant, and 
bottom.—T his may do well enough with the || thecalling in of the mechanic’s skill to manu- 
capitalist, but it is far otherwise with the|| facture its raw material, it contains within 
mass of farmers. They are not able to lose, || itself the eiement of self support, the true 
or lie out of the produce of a season. And | luxuries and substantial necessaries of life. 
they are always liable to be placed under the |\I speak of course of lands which will admit 
necessity, where they commit all to one ven-||of the introduction of sucha system. Some 
lure. If that venture be in sheep, a revolu-\I admit will not. There are those for in- 
ton in the pecuniary world may (as at present) || stance, well adapted to dairying, which would 
destroy the market for wool; if it be in the|| not yield wheat enough to pay for the tilling. 
cultivation of wheat, the rust, or the worm,|| But if good for dairying, they would in all 
may doom the granary to emptiness. It is, probability, be also good for wool growing, 








Itmay be laid down as an axiom in agricul- 
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Poetry for Farmers. 


No. l4 


ge UE SRE | AOE EE me Ee eS [PRY — RP ene ee 
grazing, &c. Now | would not recommend]; ‘fo suffer them to hold adverse 


the man who farms such land to attempt the 
cultivation of wheat, but I would say to him 
“follow those branches which your lands are 
best adapted to; but go as far as possible to- 
wards rendering yourself independent of the 


world, and placing yourself above the reach || Workmen ; is bad economy, 
of those contingencies which any one branch | 


is always subject to.” ‘This I conceive to be 


the proper distinction—the true rule of agri-/| is 


culturalaction for those whose means require 
them to go on the safe side. 
Sourn H111. 


Cortlandville, Dec. 16. 





For the Farmers’ Cabiuet. 


Poetry for Farmers. 


To put off till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to day, 18 not good economy. 

To consider any thing “done well enough,” that 
can be better done, is bad economy. 

To plough four inches deep instead of eight, is 
not good economy. 

To feed grain whole, without grinding, boiling or 
steaming it, is bad economy. 

‘T'o feed hay or corn fodder, without cutting it 
short, is not good economy. 

To keep more horses than cows, is bad econo- 
my. 
To keep more stock than you can keep well, is 
not good economy. 

Tv suffer the essence of your dung-hill to be 
washed away by rain, is bad economy. 

‘}o omit to mix good earth and sods with your 
manure heap, is not good economy 

‘To neglect to haul good soil into your hog-pen 
is bad economy: 

‘lo permit docks, mullens and thistles to grow 
in your grounds, is not geod economy. 

l'o negiect to raise beets, ruta baga, and potatoes 
for winter food for your stock, is bad ecor omy 

‘To omit to boil or steam them before they are 
fed. is not good economy: 

‘To have Jess p ovision for your stock than wiil 
supply them six months, is bad economy, 

lo give your stock less than will keep them in 
a thriving condition; is not good economy. 

To turn out your stock to pasture when the grass 
is very young; is bad economy. 

‘To pasture your grounds too close in the autumn : 
is not good economy. 

To put in a crop without having the ground in 
good order ; is bad economy. 

To neglect to dress a crop in the very best man- 
ner;is not good economy. 

To be in the rear of the season with your work ; 
xs bad economy. 

To sow your grass seed too thin; is not good 
economy. 

‘To neglect your kitchen garden ; is bad economy. 

‘To permit trees, shrubs or weeds to grow in it; 
is not good economy. 

To omit to piant out good fruit trees and vines; 
is bal economy. 

‘To neglect to take good care of them when 
planted; is not good economy. 

‘To suffer stones to interfere with the cultiva- 
vation of your fields ; is bad economy. 

To remove them toa place where they must be 
moved again ; is bad economy. 

To permit elders, bushes and briars to take pos- 
sesson of your best land ; is bad econemy. 





POSSession ., 
fair warning, is not good economy. 100 a'tep 


fo permit your buddings and fenc 
cay; is bad Scemmaae - WP 10 0 to de 

‘To half repair them, and say “ jt w;)) de 
enough ;” is not good economy, a 

‘To drink whiskey yourselt and give jt 1, You 

l'o permit it to be brought on to your farm: 4 
net good economy. ' 
lo suffer idle tellows to lounge about YOUr place 
bad economy. oe 
To be intluenced 
good economy. 

To have too many hands for your work . 
economy. 
- To have too much work for your hands ; is oo 
good ecoduomy, 

‘To sow or plant inferior, or dirty seed ; js bs, 
economy- 

‘lo do it on the “well enough” system ; js ny 
good economy. 

‘To omit to lime, marl, or manure your Jan¢. 
bad economy. 

‘To try if it will do “well enough,” withou ms 
nure ; is not good economy. 

‘To suffer your gears, agricultural implements an 
tools to be out ot order ; is bad economy. 

‘To permit tiem to be out of place ; is not goo! 
economy. 

‘To permit your small dues to remain unpaid ; js 
bad economy. 

To neglect to pay them cheerfully when called 
for ; is not good economy. 

To undertake to farm without an industrious, 
frugal wile; is very bad economy. 

‘l'o marry a proud, indolent and shiftless gir); » 
not good economy. 

‘To omit to give your children a good solid edy. 
cation ; is bad economy 

‘l'o neglect to train them to habits of industry 
and sobriety ; is very bad economy 

‘lo neglect to attend a place of worship on the 
sabbath ; is very bad econoiny. 

‘l'o conduct irreverently when there ; is not 
good economy. 

‘lo omit to read the Bible and gocd books os 
farming ; 1s bad economy. 

‘T'v neglect to subscribe for “¢ The Farmers’ Cab- 
net,” and.to pay for it in advance, is the very wors 
sort of KCONUM) 


by their bad example, is ay 


is bad 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


William West of Springfield townshis, 
Delaware County, was the father of agricu.- 
ture in Pennsylvania; he used often to sy 
that “he loved to see farmers kind to th 
soil.” When he was about eighty years o! 
age he was on a visit to this city and met 
the street the late B. Johnson, who had a short 
time before purchased a farm near the cily. 
He in a friendly way, invited William © 
come and pay him a visit; and give him ales 
son on farming; William told him he hac 
now grown old and he did not go much from 
home and therefore declined, but in 
him he would give him a lesson then, which 
was to make five acres of his farm as rich # 
he would wish to have it; Benjamin said thet 
would cost too much, he could not afford t 
He then told him to make three acres, tW 
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— acre, as good as he would like to have | marked out with a smal] plough, 3 feet ten inches 
of ’ 


. , wide, and an inch and a halfdeep- I planted my 
then call on him and he would inform \oere from 18 to 20 inches apart, and covered i 


what to do next. ; ‘with hoes : just drawing the furrows over the corn, 
By this simple process he communicated ' which covered it an inch and haif below the sur. 
“a theory of improving a worn out farm; it} face, Whenthe corn was 4 inches high I harrow. 
he plan he had himself adopted many ied it, and thinned ittwo stalks in the hill, in abou, 
being the P bring’ »¢lected | ¥° weeks after harrowing it,1 cultivated it again, 
years before, for ee. Ee ie are which was all the tillage I gave it. We farmers of 
farm into the highest state ot cultivation Of|' the eastern shore count our corn by the thousand ; 
vay at that time in the State of Pennsylva-!' I had 38,640 hills on my lot, and J think my corn 
“a -wouk! have been better had [I planted earlier. I[ 
R. Cae m — of one end and poemens ta 
. with the cultivator is much the Dest way, especially 
It adds much to the comfort and reputation on cloverlay. If you think the above dos of no- 
of a farmer and his family, to have a neat and || tice, you will please give ita place in your valua- 
vood garden well stored with useful vegeta-| ble paper. 
bles; therefore we every farmer be ready as | 
- ; 
ee dee ae find mast it ar | The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania 
have it in complete order for planting and ree ee , to — a ae , 
sowing all the various seeds necessary for a ath anh of February, in the room under the 
complete kitchen garden; let the seeds be all || * an a hai tus Wins 
ofthe best kind, and plant out a few orna-|)  ~ O° commiies on flan s cue t, 
mental trees and shrubs near the mansion, | awarded the premium for the best display ot 
4 im_|| Plants in Pots to Robert Buist, and the best 
jut not in the garden, for trees do much in-}) Ret 72 Nick Kens; 
toa garden. | Bouquet to Ritchie and Dick, Kensington. 
Per | Mr. Buist exhibited Amaryllis Johnsonii, 
‘Conanthera Campanulata, kennedia florabun 
da, Verbena, Tweediana, Cammellia Colvillii 
and C. Dackelaari; the Camellias are entirely 
new, especially the last, never having flower- 
‘ed in the country before, besides it is an 
original one from China, although not very 
‘double it will bea favorite from its well form- 
‘ed petals and showy flower. 
G. Warsoy, Record. Sec’y. 


Oe ee ee ee od _— --~ 


From the Farmer and News-Leiter. 
Ruta Baga for Horses. 

Mr. Core :—Noticing in one of your pa- 
‘pers a recommendation of Ruta Baga, in 
small quantities, as good food for horses, | 
‘have this winter tried the experiment much 

to my satisfaction, | have two working 
horses which I have fed on coarse fodder to- 
gether with a peck of ruta baga each per 
day. My horses were never in better heaith 
‘and flesh since I have kept horses, which has 
‘been for about thirty years. My neighbors 
‘frequently ask how much grain | gwe them, 
red cob, has from eighteen to twenty-four rows on|j and they appear much surprised when I telj 
thecoh. I have taken great pains in selecting my ‘them—not a kernel. W. 


seed for the last three years. I threshed off three|! ~ Westbrook. Me. Jan 23, 1833. 


hundred and tweuty bushels last May, and found 5 » Kdatoe: <—— 
from the measurement, it measured from the bar- Remarks by the Editer:—We have Just 


rel five bushels and seven eighths of shell d corn. noticed one of the above horses, and as he is 

lhe following is the manner in which I prepared ||1N 50 fine order, it is no wonder that W’s 

the ground, &c. ‘Che soil isa stiff clay, one acre | neighbors are surprised when they find that 
' 


and a half of said lot was in clover last year, the , 2 es 
brlance in grass, years he is kept so weil without grain; and we 


| put 265 two-horse cart loads of barn yard manure |! “°° rat’ rised to learn that the ee fodder 
on it, the manure was coarse made out of straw, corn |}00 Which these horses are kept is nothing 
tops and husks, hauled in the yard in January and|| but the rye stubble and weeds, mowed after 
February, and hauled out in March and April, and|! the crop of grain was harvested. 


consequently was very litle rotted. I spread it . . 
regularly and ploughed it down with a large cow- Here, brother farmers, is an important 


cave plough, made by G. Cox of Middletown, Dela-|| /¢8804 for you-~a very cheap method of keep- 
ware, 7inchesdeep I then harrowed it twice the jg horses i. Dae order so that they will 
‘we way at was ploughed. 1 then had the rows||skuu you ovel vze ground with the velocity 





nia. 















Wrttram MILter. 








From the Farmer and Gardner. 
Great Crop of Corn. 


The following letter from Mr. Wm. Miller, 
of Kent county, Md, proves conclusively, that 
mach less ground than is usually devoted tonhe 
cultivation of corn, can by heavy m‘nuring be 
made to yield the desired quantity. Here is an 
metance of 53, double horse-loads of green barn- 
yard manure being put upon an acre, not only with 
decided benefit, but producing a result as astonish- 
ing as Jucrative, considering U.at the corn was on- 
ly once harrowed and twice worked with the cul- 
nva‘or. ‘I'he distance too, at whichthis corn was 
planted is worthy of notice, as it shows that close 
planting is not the scare-crow many imagine. 


Kent Cu,, Md,. Nov. 4, 1837, 


Mr. Eprror:— 


Dear Sir:—-I have just finished measuring the 
corn that grew this year ona lot of mine of 5 acres, 
and have measured a hunared and five barrels and 
a halfand one bushel of ears, making one hundred 
and three bushels of corn per acre. ‘I'he corn is 
called Semmon s corn ; it is a deep yellow, and not 
agourd seed, but a very deep grain, and smail 
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22 
of old Scrapewell’s mare. 


a 
thousandsto the community. We have before | 


recommended to farmers to raise roots for their | 
stock instead of grain; they are usually | 
worth as much as the grain that can be raised 
on six or ten times the quantity of ground, 
and they will keep stock in a better condi- 
tion than grain. In this way the same 
amount of tood, and better food, can be ob- 
tained, and yet the most of the land usually 
devoted to raising grain for stock can be put! 
to other useful purposes, 


Citron Pampkin. 


This most excellent and delicious article, 
known in this region as the Valparaiso 
Squash, was introduced into this country by 
Commodore Porter, on his return from the 
Pacific ocean alter the late war. The Com- 
modore gave a few of the seed to the late 


in thiscity, whocultivated them successfully; 
but owing to some cause, perhaps, a preju- 
dice existing against the squash, the name 
by which this article was introduced, or a 
combination of causes, it was not duly ap- 
preciated, and consequently not extensively 
cultivated. Some years since Lieutenant 
GAMBLE, Was transterred to the navy yard 
New York, at which place he continued the 
cultivation, and it gradually spread over Long 
Island and along the banks of the Hudson. 
A gentleman of this city, Mr. THomas L. 
PLOWMAN, being on a visit two or three win- 
ters since at the city of Albany, had his at- 
tention arrested by one of the pumpkins be- 
ing exposed at the bar of the hotel at which 
he putup. On enquiry, he learned that it 
was the article that had been served up at 
the dinner table for several previous days, 
and which was highly esteemed by all who 
had partaken of it. He procured one of the 
innkeeper, brought it to this city, and the 
following spring, distributed the seed among 
his friends. All who paid attention to the 
cultivation of this most delicious vegetable 
production have been abundantly remunerat-| 
ed. We have conversed with several per- 
sons who were acquainted with it in South 
America, who bear testimony to its very su- 
perior qualities. From all that we can learn 
it is known in different sections under dif- 
ferent names. That, at the head of this ar- 
ticle, is, we presume, the most appropriate. 
It most probably obtained the name of Val- 
paraiso in consequence of being brought in 
the first place by Commodore Porter, from 
the city of that name. 

We are informed that in some parts of 
Massachusetts, and in the wheat growing 


Pumpkins.— Agriculture. 


This fact, to-||districts of New York, it has almost 
gether with that of the abundant yield and|/superseded the common pumpkin, 
cheap method of raising ruta baga, is worth ||sesses all the good qualities of the 


Lieutenant Gap, then at the navy-yard|/to a gentleman in this city on the subject, 


Vor. Il. 


entirely 
It pes. 


: . Pumps). 
and squash, is neither watery or tre 


makes a most delicious pie, far superic; ; 
that made of the former, and goes much {,-. 
ther. It is also served up at table with me 
in the same manner as the squash, and jf », . 
superior, it is certainly equal to the best ,» 
the species. For all culinary purposes jt js , 
most superior article, and as it contains , 
vast proportion of saccharine matter, we ar. 
'persuaded that it would be highly beneticia) 
to cattle, especially milch cows. Anothes 
great and very decided advantage js tha: 
|the Citron pumpkin, sometimes erroneoys!, 
called the Valparaiso squash, may be read)! 
| preserved throughout the whole winter, pro» 
vided they are kept free from the influence of 
frost. 

The seed may be planted at the usual tire 
of planting the pumpkin in the spring, Mr 
Wm. P. Jenny, of New Bedford, in a lett, 


says, “They require a rich moist soil; | 
planted in beds six feet a cross; they re- 
quire considerable room, as they are great 
runnersas wellas great bearers. I have seen 
the ground literally covered with them. 
With us they frequently prow to the weight 
of 30 to 40 pounds, and I have no doubt that 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, being 
farthersouth, they would with proper atten- 
tion in the culture reach the weight of 70) to 
80 lbs. They are in deservedly high repute 
with us. They ought not tobe planted near 
any other vegetable of the same tribe.” They 
resemble in shape, a mellon, have no neck, 
are easily cultivated and in great demand, 
all brought to this market during the last fa! 
being immediately bought up. We hope, 
inasmuch as many of the seeds have been 
distributed among our farmers during the 
last fall, that our market will through the 
coming season be abundantly supplied. 
Some in this vicinity the last year weighed 
over 40 lbs, 


From the Wilmington Journal, 
Agriculture. 


Delaware and New Jersey.—We me? 
tioned in our paper of last week that the eg- 
ricultural society of this country had, throug! 
its president, Philip Reybold, Esq. received 
an invitation from several prominent and er- 
terprising gentlemen of Salem county, New 
Jersey, to pay an agricultural visit to the 
marl pits and lime stone quarries of that r- 

| gion, and also to see in the adjoining any 
of Gloucester, the celebrated Durham stoc 


ioe Mr. Edward Tonkins. The complimest 


was properly appreciated by the society 
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committee was appointed to represent it,|/of both states trom this visit of practical and 
a although the weather unfortunately most||improving farmers to each other, and the 
spfavorable for the excursion, we learn that|| good example set by New Jersey, will not 
s respectable number of the committee were ,be lost on those of Delaware, who are now 
9 attendance, among whom were Edward || boaring and finding marl daily, in most of 
Tstnall, Dr. Thomson, and Joseph, Tatnall||the lower parts of this country, 
this city — Maj. Stockton of New Castle— Of the cattle of Mr. Edward Tonkins of 
philip Reybold, Anthony Higgins, and Philip Gloucesster, the committee speak in the high- 
Reybold jr., of Red Lion Hundred. The |/ est terms of admiration and praise, His stock 
committee was met on its arrival at Salem||consists of pure Durhams—and of cattle 3-4 
by Josiah Reeves Esq., of Alloways town, |jand 7-8th in this blood; they say, his cows 
\ir. Caseby of Salem, and other gentlemen, jand 3 and 5 year old steers of this description 
snd after spending a short time there—were jare models of the kind—and that the two 
by common consent handed o-er to the par- jenormous oxen now feeding by him and 
seular care and kindness of Mr. Reeves,|;nearly 8 years old exceed any thing of the 
who took them all to his house and to whose ||kind they ever witnessed. The average 
kind attentions and elegant hospitality, we || number of persons who visit them is suppos- 
have heard but one expression of opinion by |jed to be one hundred daily, from all parts of 
the gentlemen who were the recipients of it. ithe country—and there is little doubt that 
The whole of Friday was consumed in ex-|)they will each weigh from 2000 to 2500\bs. 
smining the marl pits about Woodstown, nett—which will make them the finest pair 
Mannington and Sweedsborough and paying of cattle ever fed in the United States. A 
4 visitto Mr. Tonkins and his famous stock. ||report of this visit will be read at the next 
The rich specimens exhibited to us of the quarterly meeting of the Society, The com- 
shell and green sand mar] brought over by mittee returned home safely on Saturday— 
one of the committee, as also the lime stone ||ighly gratified with their excursion and ex- 
of Mannington quarries, which are in the||Pressing their warmest thanks and obliga- 
mediate vicinity of the finest beds of marl || tions to all those who tendered to make their 
—must make Salem one of the richest coun. || ¥#Sit instructive and agreeable. Among those 
ties of the state and the clay soil, which we heard particularly alluded to were Mr. 
abounds there, a fine wheat country;—no Josiah Reeve and brother of Allowaystown, 
better evidence was exhibited to the com-|| Mr. Caseby of Salem. Messrs, Smith, Riley 
mittee in this improving county, (to which||®%4 Squire Read of Woodstown and Mr. 
nature has been so bountiful in natural ma-|| /o™kins of Gloucesster county, and Messrs. 
nares) than was shown on the farms of the|| Ridgeway and Inskip of the Mannington 
Messrs, Reeve’s,—lands which cost them||!ime quarries. The farmers of Newcastle 
but four dollars per acre (and unimproved, |\C°U"ty will be ever ready to reciprocate the 
were dear at that,) covered with cedar bushes |)#ttentions and hospitalities which have been 
ind crab grass, and producing nothing like paid them on their late visit,and we venture 
sod grass or grain—with the aid of lime||*® predict to our Jersey neighbors, that al- 
nd marl, are now yielding three tons of though they concede the palm for the present 
clover and timot'ty to the acre, with twenty c Gloucester county cattle, they will emulate 
five bushels of wheat the past year—and corn, the spirit which has actuated Mr. Tonkins 
rye and other products in the same propor- and make the Newcastle ox out weigh them 
tions. The same may be said of all the other all. , 
lands there, improved in this way—No one 
without seeing, can imagine the contrast 
now made between the old sedge commons 
and the cultivated fields reclaimed from 
them—the increased value thus given to in- 
dividual and national wealth, is most obvious 
and interesting. Specimens of Delaware 
marl such as were analized by Mr. Booth, 
State Geologist, (from St. George’s hundred,) 
were taken over by the committee and com- 
pared with the best qualities of Jersey marl 
—they appear very similar, and are no doubt 
equally enriching if judiciously applied, be- 
ing of the same great veins which cross each 
of those states and penetrate largely into 
land—and containing by examination 
tbout the same fertilizing matter. We augur 
tue best results to our agricultural interests 










































Russian Clover. 


A variety of clover seed bearing this name 
was brought into our market, last year, by 
Mr. A. F. Palmer, and a few pounds were 
sold and sown. It grew up rapidly, and blos- 
somed, with a somewhat long and conical 
head. Some sown by friend Paine Wingate, 
went toseed. It appears to be a thrifty varie- 
ty, and will undoubtedly yield a good burden 
per acre. How it will stand the winter, is a 
question which we cannot now answer. We 
hope it will receive a more extensive trial 
another year. It will undoubtedly prove a 
fine crop for el purposes besides for hay, 
such as an excellent pasturage for bees, as 
well as neat cattle, &c.— Maine Farmer. 
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To measure Hay in the Stack—Italian Wheat. 
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To measure Hay in the Stack. 


Where hay is sold by the stack, or where 
farmers wish to know the quantity they may 
have on hand, measurement, instead of the 
tedious process of weighing, may be conve- 
niently practised. The first object, is to as- 
certain the number of cubic yards contained 
in the stack. Asthe practice of building them 
round or circular, is by far the most common, 
it is necessary in ascertaining the contents of 
such, to measure round them at different 
heights but at regular distances, (omitting 
the part above the eaves, if it is a regular 
cone, as is usual,) and these measurements 
added together and divided by their joint 
number will give the mean circumference. 
The square of this is tl-en to be multiplied by 
the decimal .0796; the product thus obtained 
is again to be multiplied by the height up to 
the eaves with one-third of the rise from the 
eaves to the peak, and this last product will 
be the number of cubic feet in the stack. Dh- 
vide this by 27 and it will give the cubic 
yards. ‘The measurementround, may be per- 
formed by a cord, drawing it close to the 
stack, and allowing about six inches in depth 
for loose hay. The height may be known 
with sufficient accuracy by placing a pole 


perpendicularly beside the stack, standing off 


afew rods, and observing with the eye. 

If the stack is square or oblong, multiply 
the medium length by the medium breadth, 
and that product by the medium height, 
(which is the height to the eaves and one- 
third of the rise of the roof taken together,) 
and the last product will be tie solid con- 
tents. ; 

If the hay has been put up in as moist a 
condition as admits of safety, and has stood 
six months in the stack, ten cubic yards will 
make a ton. If it has been put up very dry 
twelve will be required; if chiefly clover, even 
as many as thirteen. If the stack is very, 
large, and has been put up quite moist so as 
t need copious salting, eight cr nine cubic 
yards will make a ton. According to the ex- 
perience of the writer, the difference between 
the most moistand the most dry, at the time 
of stacking, is, after settling, about as eight 
to twelve. These circumstances are then 
all to be taken into consideration. But not- 
withstanding this variation, the method o 
measuring is far more accurate than that of 
guessing the quantity. 

Genesee Farmer. 


— ne 


The quantity of rain which fell during 
the last month, was 2 inches and 19 hun- 
dreths. 2, 19 

Peansylvania Hospital, 3 mo. 1st. 1838- 













For the Farmer's Cabinet, 


Italian and Siberian Spring Whe,;, 
The following statement is made }y 
Amur B. Crark of New Hartford 6 rm 
County, N. York, a practical farmer a 
first respectability. oe 
He has raised the Italian for three Vear 
in 1836 his crop was 25 bushels per ates 
in 1837 he ploughed in the stubble of }xy'_ 
4 acres in two days with one span of hor... 
and he sowed and draged it in, in one day - - 
three days work, to 4acres,—grayelly |... 
no more work on it till harvest. [t yi)... 
30 bushels to the acre, (no smut or rust ai 
weighs full 63 lbs. per bushel, the gra aa 
beautiful, plump and bright : so much for #), 

Italian. 

He sowed also three acres of Siberian. « 
the same as above, but not after a previ 
wheat crop, as in the other case,—vot i » 
as well or better than the Italian—his y eld 
of Siberian was 20 bushels per acre, 62 jis 
per bushel. He sells the Siberian for $) (4) 
and the Italian for #250 per bushel: a»: 
says he shall sow 15 acres to Italian in th: 
spring, but none to Siberian. 


IT the 


J. Haraway. 
Rome, N. York, Feb, 28, 1838, 





PEAS, 


Peas should be sown as early as may be; 
harrow them in, but they may be ploughs 
in, if thought best. Be cautious and see th! 
they are not covered too deep. Oats, ur sw 
other plants, should be sown with them, 1 
order to support them; as their stems wil. » 
too feeble to support them alone. The cr 
should be cut betore the peas become toodr. 
Lay them in small heaps, and thrash then 
in the common manner when they are cn 
enough. Thestraw is good for fodder. Pew 
are good for fatting swine or cattle, and, ma“ 
with oats, make excellent provender ior * 
horse. Some people sow them on purpose! 
fodder, which is proved to be a most nutritio 
and heavy crop. They leave the grou 
mellow, and in a good state for a crop 
grain. As to bugs, let the peas be soaked 
some rich and suitable liquor, made hot, be’ 
sown. For the garden, peas should be ~¥" 
about once a fortnight. ‘Thus you may hs" 
green peas through the season. Sow thes 
in double rows, and stick them betwee 
having the brush, or sticks, placed firm “ 
the ground. 

There isan early sort, called the Washist- 
ton peas, which are very excellent. Fors! 
peas, the marrowfats are generally prefer™ 


and are very productive. Keep your pe 
clear of weeds, if you mean to have them # 


well, 
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nme et SD i = 
sweet Mutton. FURNISH YOUR BOYS WITH PAPERS, 


jsaac NewTon, of Delaware county, has}! A subscriber observed the other day, that 
brought to market during the past winter | his boys had rather disliked the business of 
sbout two hundred sheep which he fattened || farming, and when he took a number of the 
upon sugar-beet, with some portion of corn. | Yankee Farmer home to examine, the boys 
This mutton has been pronounced by all our||read it very attentively, and observed that 
siends, who have tasted it as fully equal to||they would do better if he would subscribe 
any which they have ever obtained in our||for it. He subscribed for the paper, paid in 
market, being remarkably sweet and tender. advance, and he says that his boys take more 
It has acquired so high a reputation, that Mr. interest in farming, do better and are highly 
Newton has been unable to supply the de-|/delighted in reading the Farmer. Many other 
mand. It deservedly obtained an extra price ;|| farmers may do likewise with the same ad- 
and when our market can be supplied with vantage. 
mutton of this quality it will become anarticle - 
of general consumption, and be esteemed, as SADDLE GALLS, 
in Europe, one of the most ‘uxurious viands. | Saddle Galls are generally occasioned 
it is proper to add, that Mr. Newton’s sheep|jan unequal pressure of the saddle, 
referred to above, were in part of the South |! saddle bein 
Down breed, so highly prized in England. 


-_ ae 





——_ a  ~ 





or by a 
g badly fitted to a horse’s back, and 
if neglected they grow into very ugly and trou- 
blesome sores. When these inflamed tu- 
|mors are first discovered, cold water alone is 
: ~~, ||frequently sufficient to disperse and drive 
covered with mould or earth of any kind. since away, ifapplied as fom pe the saddle is 
Fach dead horse or any animal thus treated, pulled off; but when that will not have the 


would throw out gass enough to impregnate | desired effect, by washing them twice a day 


five loads of earth with its fertalizing pro-||in the mixture I shall here recommend, the 
perties, ‘To promote the speedy decompo- 


‘ imal bodies, a few bushels of lime}! . hia oie 
sail be throwi on ‘ann previously io bes eaaap veuigne, “ee Gos; Spare OF cap: hind, 
s! g aietea with edtth'or WAI.” Alor thell™ gi oe = no butter, one table 
ing wt ; niul; t w ixe afi > 
decomposition of the flesh, the bones should es vit mixed before used. 

be broken up and placed in the soil, where Se ee ee 

they prove both an efficient and lasting manure Scalds and Burns. 


The following composition is said by a 
Cincinnatti paper, to be an excellent remedy 
for scalds and burns. Mix lime-water and 
sweet oil together intimately; the relative 
proportions should be such as to produce a 
compound about as near a perfect liquid as 





DEAD ANIMALS, 
All animals which die on a farm should be 








Cutting and Sccuring of Grafts. — 
Now is the proper time for cutting scions| 
for grafting. ‘The growth of the past season | 
should be taken, of wood plump and well 
ripened; and it is better, it is said, to take|| 


tiem from the extremities of the limbs, | cream. This substance is then to be applied 
rather than the sprouts which are pushed||¢, the scald or burn, with a feather or soft 


from the trunk and from the large branches. rag. Under the application, the pain of the 


Some prefer cutting grafts me spring iM || severest burn instantly subsides, and if only 
mediately before rec . Sees | renewed is an effectual cure. ‘This applica- 
for some kinds, as the apple, if the buds are) tion is not generally known, and as we have 


. , ° :, . 
not too forward; but for others, as the plum || seen its efficacy frequently tested, can recom- 


and cherry, it will not answer as well; the|| mend it as the speediest and safest that can 
cherry in particular, as have found by ex-|| he used. 


perience. Grafts cut in the spring, after the 
sap has begun to flow freely, the vessels be- oa 
eome expanded and the buds much swollen, ite nena 
ue liable to shrink and perish. ite com ||be held at their room in the Philosophical 
mon saying with nurserymen, that “the graft Ey 

should he ~ rag ee goes Seeman) Hall, on the second floor, in Fifth below 
me BO @ ullue Hungry: ™ || Chesnut street, on the third Wednesday, the 
— its taking well; that is, not too full of 2lst of March, at 11 o'clock, A. M A 
"p; neither should it be too much dried and punctual attendance of the members is re- 
thriveled. After grafts are cut, they should|| |. octed. Nomination of new members will 
be labelled by tying with fine wire a bit of - tdnaived , 
pine stick with the name written on it with , 

« lead pencil, and buried in moist earth inthe|| (&7-The regular monthly meeting of the 
cellar, Other materials than wire, such as|| PennsyLvanta Horticutrura Society, will 
twine, bass-mat, éc. are liable to rot, and the// be held in the basement story of the Philoso- 
bels thus to become displaced when the} phical Hall, at 7 o'clock, the preceding even- 
ions are taken up. w. W. BB. ing, the 20th of March inst. 











cure will be readily performed.—Take of 
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26 WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 


seninieinen Philadelphia,| Baltimore, , New York, p> 
ARTICLES. | March 8. March 7. March 7. 
Beans. white, per bush.................. 0s ST SO—T 024) 1 25— 0 000 140 ie > 
Beef, mess, new, per Ibi... ............... |14 OO—15 11 0O—13 00) 14 0O—14 
Bacon, western, per Ib... ......... 0000000 S— 10 y— a. )} 
ater, KITE, POF td. « .2.00 ceiccccsecccesce 16— 
Butter, fresh, per lb. [market,]............ 25 
SO, WOE Tacs cc vcccecs cece cescstcncecs 
PE Dic’ cccp ac cccesbicsévctic 
Cheese, American, per |b... ..........++++ 
Beeswax, yellow, per |b... .......++0+++0+ 
PONP WOR, WR eo. 00 0c votes cccccecenccecs 
PA, PORN, son conc c6neetensesepe 
Plax, AWMOricam,.. ....ccccccccccccccccese 
Flour, best, per bbl... .. 2.0.66. cece eee « 
GRAIN—W heat, per bush, Penn’a 
Do. Maryland,.... 
Rye, per bushel,.............+. 
ee ee eee ee 
Oats, 
Barley, do. Penn.............- 
Peas, 
HAY, Timothy, per 100 lbs,.............. 
Diente GEROG, <2 oo os cevcccscccce cs 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,...........- 
Hops, first sort, 1837, lb.........-.-+ 206: 
Plaster Paris, per ton,........-.-.eeeeee 
SEEDS—‘‘loverseed, per bushel,......... 
Flaxseed, rough, do............. 
Timothy, .. 2... ccccccccccsccccs 
Tallow, per Ib... 2... 6. eee cece ce ween eens 
WOOL—Saxony, ‘fleece, per Ib........... 
ess 24:00 cgndecanre cneie die 
1-4 and common,.......-.--. 
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Fruit Trees. Chester and Delaware Countics, 

We have received a “ Catalogue of Fruit! GOOD SIGN.—At a recent meeting of 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, ge.” cul-|some of the farmers of Chester and Delaware 
tivated and for sale by Samuet Ruoaps, at counties, It Was resolved to form an Agricul. 
Haddington, four miles west of Philadelphia. |tural Society. A committee of twenty fron 
The catalogue is extensive, and embraces|@ach county was reported to frame a constit. 
almost every choice variety. We are assured tion and by-laws for the Society. The com- 
that orders may be sent with confidence tojmittee, we understand will report at Wes 
Mr. Rhoads. Orders are received at No. 258} Chester on the 17th of March. Farmers at- 
Market street, where catalogues, with the/jtend! 


prices, may be obtained. (<< Since the present number was pre- 


(<y- Correspondents ‘are respectfully re-)pared for the press, several valuable commo- 
quested to forward their communications, as|nications have been received. They will sp 


early in the month as may be convenient. _ pear in our next. 


FHE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


1S PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN LIBBY, NO. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
ABOVE ARCH STREET. 
To be had at Orrin Rogers’ Book Store, No. 67 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
New York—Publication Office at the Book Store of Robert Carter, No. 112 Canal Street. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the fifteenth 
ofevery month Each number will contain therty twell.e with the state, and within one hundred miles of 
uctavo pages on good o_ and fair type. The sut-|| ne place of publication, out of the state—one eent and 
jeets will be illustrated by engravings on wood ah vhalf on each number to any other part of the Uniwd 


mily to newspaper postage, that is one cent on cach ® m- 


ever fey can be appropriau: ly mtroduced. TERMS —|\ceutes, (7 Seven covies for five dollars, Allsubserte 
One dollar per year, payable in advance, The Cabinet,|) nust commence with the volume No. 1. or with the hail 
by the decisson uf the Post Master General, is subject||yolume, No, 7. ’ 


Neal] & Shaan, Printers, North East Corner of Eighth and Market £:-eets. 





